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Making the Most of What We Have— 


ERE in Hawaii, the problem of 

getting along with what we have 

is not a new one. To be sure, it 
is at the present time a little more im- 
portant, for incomes have been reduced 
and strictest economy is very necessary. 
The little ready cash which represents the 
family earnings must go for food, and 
almost nothing is left for such infrequent 
items as furnishing or refurnishing the 
home. One of the most urgent objectives 
then, in all homemaking classes is that we 
give the girl guidance in making her see 
the possibilities of the things at hand or 
at least easily obtainable with little or no 
expenditure. This must be the foremost 
thought in the minds of the teacher of 
our young girls or young women. 

Since the largest number of the popu- 
lation of the Territory live on sugar or 
pineapple plantations, an earnest attempt is 
made to base all instructions on planta- 
tion wages and consequent living condi- 


tions. Wages range from $25 to $60 a 
month for unskilled and semi-skilled la- 
bor. Along with the monthly wage, each 


family is provided with free housing in 
plain but comfortable cottages of simple 
construction and with free hospitalization 
for the entire family. Free water and 
an allowance of fuel for both lighting 
and cooking is also given. Families, how- 
ever, are large,’ ranging around an av- 
erage of six to seven members. Children 
are, with an exception of about one per 
cent, American born, though largely of 
Oriental parentage. But color or creed 
makes no difference. In the heart of 
every girl there is the same inborn long- 
ing that some day she may have a home 
of her own. These girls too, long for 
the day when they may be mothers in 
their own home, and statistics show that 
this longing comes to a realization at an 
early age, for our girls marry young. 
What a challenge to a homemaking 
teacher who unselfishly wishes to render 
service ! 





In Hawaii 


By 


Caroline W. Edwards 


Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education 
Territory of Hawaii 


What are some of the economies which 
may be made in the field of furnishing 
the family with proper food? Most im- 
portant is the fact that constantly the use 
of locally available products is stressed. 
These are not the same in all localities, 
but each locality has some of them easily 
obtainable. Some abound 
in pineapple-production. 
added to the diet 
vitamins. 
made possible through 
in many instances furnish the workers 
with garden plots. There are abundant 
at certain times of the year such fruits 


communities 
Pineapple juice 
furnishes the needed 
Locally grown vegetables are 
plantations who 


as guavas, limes, bananas, and mangoes, 
and the use of these too is stressed. Not 
only are directions given for using them 
in the daily plan of foods, but all prac- 
tical work is so far as possible centered 
around these locally available products. 
In Hawaii there are practically no avail- 
able fees in the 
laboratories, so the teacher must need to 


schools for the class 
practice the same sort of economy that 
is expected of the girl in her home. 

Rice is the chief starch food of the bulk 
of the population. The problem becomes 
the addition of other needed nutriments 
to supplement diet. 
Stretching of meat flavors, the encourage- 
ment of keeping chickens and thus produc- 
ing eggs, the vitamins 
through locally available fruits and vege- 
tables; the use of such foods as bread- 


the too high rice 


introduction of 


fruit, taro, avocado and sweet potato to 
supplement the rice diet, all these become 
important factors in meeting the need un- 
der present income levels. 

The clothing problem is, by virtue of 








mild climate, a 
Cotton 


the chief materials used. 


our excellent and 


simple one. 


very 
and wash silks are 
There is very 
little use for wool materials of any sort. 
The teacher attempts to emphasize the 
care, repair and upkeep of all garments, 
thus prolonging their life. Made-over gar- 
ments and renovated clothes are also of 


great importance. Commercial patterns 
are prohibitive, so we draft our own pat- 
terns, or make one commercial pattern do 
for large groups by stressing possible ad- 
justments to the individual and copying 
with discarded newspapers, the d’fts that 
need to be entirely made. Shoes and hats 
too, are not a great problem, for one hat 
and one pair of shoes goes for a long 
time, since girls rarely wear either, ex- 
cept for dress-up occasions. The young 
“flapper” wears shoes to her classes, but 
after school they are usually discarded. 
“Improvising” becomes a_ creed. It 
forms the real keynote to making the 
The kitchen is a 
source of great possibilities. 


most of what we have. 
Graters are 
made from empty tins, by simply punch- 
ing holes at irregular intervals over the 
entire surface. Cutting boards are invari- 
ably the end of a former orange or apple 
box. Empty ham tins make excellent bak- 
ing pans for roast dishes or even the oc- 
casional party cake, making a very nice 
heart-shaped cake. Empty tins are also 
found on shelves as containers. Glass jars 
are converted into containers, and some- 
times flower vases. 
from a No. 1% tin. 


\ measuring cup may 


And the 


be made 


many uses that can be made of the five 
gallon kerosene can! Where no oven 
is available, a suitable one can be made 


out of these; they also make _ suitable 


steamers and water boilers. Bread boxes 


are made with the aid of a can 


and a kerosene tin. When perforated, they 


opener 


make good vegetable containers. Prac- 
tically every house in the Territory uses 
one of these five gallon empty tins for a 


garbage can! Gaily painted, they make 














A general view of the exhibit. 


attractive waste baskets. And so the end- 
less suggestions might be listed, and each 
homemaker is constantly finding more. 

Sugar and flour bags are transformed 
into dish towels, curtains, garments and 
underclothing for little tots, sun suits 
made to the most modern of patterns, and 
even pajamas for the male members of 
the family are frequently constructed 
from these bags. 

Cement bags, though rather difficult to 
free from the particles of cement, can be 
cleansed and bleached, and put through 
many washings, then a clever needle can 
transform them into really attractive aiti- 
cles for home decoration purposes. Couch 
and bed covers, heavy hangings for win- 
dows, mattresses and spring covers, pil- 
lows, table runners and all kinds of bu- 
reau scarfs, have been made from these, 
and it is surprising what miracles can 
be wrought with a little original design, 
and a few strands of thread or yarn. So 
used to this method of improvising are 
the girls, that when an idea is given, many 
practical applications result, often to the 
surprise of the teacher, who perhaps has 
not always been in such meagre sur- 
roundings, and is much more apt to wish 
to purchase an article before carefully 
considering whether it cannot be made 
from some materials available without cost. 

During recent years the homemaking 
teachers have experimented with the 
method of extracting dyes from locally 
available flowers, thus cutting down one 
more item of expense. Colored crepe pa- 
per is also used. 

Attractive bowls for the kitchen 
for use in the living room can be made 
from papier-mache with old newspaper 
pulp, and also from empty cocoanut shells. 
Not very long ago at a school in a most 
outlying but beautiful spot, Kalapana 
Beach, the children were consuming their 
daily cereal and milk from home-made 
bowls of cocoanut shells! These were 
the only available pieces of equipment in 
their homes, then why not in the school? 
One of the most important objectives we 
attempt to adhere to, is the making of the 
girl’s home as attractive as possible under 
existing conditions in her locality, attempt- 
ing very sincerely to make her derive 
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and 


comfort from what 
she has instead of 
what she cannot 
possess. We are en- 
deavoring to show 
that a comfortable 
home does not de- 
pend upon impossi- 
ble purchases. 

A great movement 
away from planta- 
tion life has taken 
place When our 
present girls, our fu- 
ture homemakers, 
can keep step with 
their brothers who 
are studying vocational agriculture, by 
providing for them a home which offers 
the ordinary comfort of a city home 
such as may be found in Honolulu, we 
shall be meeting one of the great prob- 
lems of the Territory. A boy or girl 
will not stray to the overcrowded cities 
to face unemployment if the home in 
which he lives provides the ordinary 
comforts of life. 

Let us see just 
how this knowledge 
of values, this care- 
ful improvization to 
stop unwise expen- 
ditures is demon- 
strated in a planta- 
tion home. The fol- 
lowing report ren- 
dered by Mr. Neil 
Ackland, the princi- 
pal, Mrs. Christine 
Hair and Miss 
Christine Laird, 
homemaking _ teach- 
ers, and Mr. Frank 
Martin, the shop 
teacher, gives an ex- 
cellent picture of the 
work being done. 

“That a complete, 
attractive and com- 
fortable bedroom 
outfit may be made 
for $9.15 was shown at the sixteenth 
Maui County Fair when Wailuku In- 
termediate School exhibited a complete 
home-made bedroom furniture 
made by the homemaking classes com- 
bined with the shop department. 

The project, consisting of a chifforobe, 
a vanity dresser, a bed, a vanity stool, 
table lamp, floor lamp, rugs, chair and 
night stand, all homemade pieces, was put 
on exhibit to help the younger people 
solve their household furnishing problems 
at minimum expense and to show the 
pupils and their parents what comfort 
may be had without using money which 
should be available for the family food 
supply, or without incurring expensive 
bought-on-time furniture which it will 
take years to pay for. This type of fur- 
niture is within the means of the most 


set of 


modest of incomes. The display attract- 
ed attention among the spectators, and 
since plantations give a holiday to workers, 
many thousands of them were visibly 
greatly interested at the obvious possibili- 
ties offered to even their small salaries. 

The chifforobe was made from two 
large packing boxes. One of these boxes, 
standing on end, was used for the frame. 
The second box was dissembled for the 
lumber. A smooth top was built on the 
frame and the interior divided vertically. 
In the right hand side were placed four 
drawers, leaving below them a space for 
shoes. In the left hand side was placed 
a rod from which clothes could be sus- 
pended on hangers. Two doors on the 
front completed this handy piece and paint 
added much to its appearance. 

The vanity dresser was built in a sim- 
ilar manner except that the box used as a 
frame was laid on its side. Inside were 
placed shelves and drawers, while the 
doors were wooden bars on hinges from 
which suspended cheap but attractive cur- 
tains. To complete this unit a mirror was 


Closeup of wardrobe, showing construction. 


painted to match and a stool was made 
from an empty nail keg covered with 
cloth to match the curtains. 

The bed, because of its length, made 
necessary the purchase of a few pieces of 
lumber, but the expense was of small mo- 
ment compared to the savings made pos- 
sible by using a corded arrangement for 
springs. This arrangement consists of 
pegs in the top of the side rails on which 
was strung a criss-cross of fish line. The 
resulting support is not only smooth but 
surprisingly springy. 

In addition to these were an old dis- 
carded chair which had been rebuilt and 
reupholstered, a nightstand made from an 
apple box, and two lamps. The first lamp 
was made from a ginger jar with a home- 


made shade prepared by oiling and 
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decorating some common wrapping paper. 
The second, a floor lamp, was made with 
an old automobile steering wheel for a 
base, bamboo for the stem and a Japan- 
ese umbrella for the shade. 

To complete the furnishings there were 
two hooked rugs made from old cotton 
rags which had been dyed. The exhibit 
was the outcome of real life projects in 
the vocational classes of the Wailuku In- 
termediate School. The planning was 
done largely: by the girls and the carpentry 
by the boys. 

This entire set was made of salvaged 
materials except for the following: 


Chifforobe: Paint, $1.00; casters, 
.30; hinges, .30; drawerbottoms, 


SE SEMEL 620 5 gd 6 <.y xr o.b9 4e.elc ore « $2.00 
Vanity Stool: Gingham, .35; to- 
BRE ois Soba casa sed cine aS eees oO 
Table Lamp: Oil for shade, .05; 
Himes, BOs) total... 5085 oe es 
Floor Lamp: Umbrella, .60; fix- 
Co AS RS oo 1.10 
NOS: T99OR GOs TOTAL | 6 on cs os ss 40 
Bed: Paint, .40; lumber, $1.55; 
Casters, 30; 400A! io... 05. 60s. 2.25 
Chair: Chintz, .75; paint, .25; to- 
AE i Reet ee tesichels io dG:5 sig Garevols a 1.00 
Night Stand: Paint, .50; wood, 
SUS URL Goeth dois ws save oe -.60 
Total $9.15 


Likewise, in the other rooms of a 
home, we find the same underlying key- 
note of improvization. For the living 
room some of the advanced students con- 
struct chairs, tables, and “overstuffed” 
furniture. Attractive pictures so easily 
available from magazines are planned to 
supplant the usual gaudily colored calen- 
dar. Bookcases, magazine racks, stools, 
flower vases and stands, fern baskets and 
many other simple articles are constructed. 
It usually is done by the girl students, and 
only the simplest tools easily available in 
any home are used. In adult classes we 
find keen interest on the part of mothers, 
and some fathers in the same type of in- 
struction. Always, it must be simple so 
that women of very low average intelli- 
gence can gain from the instruction, it 
must be centered on equipment available. 

One of the most popular classes for 
adults is one in which “overstuffed” fur- 
niture is constructed. Women have con- 
structed many a comfortable chair from 
old boards, the re-vamped upholstery of 
an old auto seat, cement bags, rope and 
nails. Such a chair which in the store 
sells for around thirty dollars, can be 
constructed as suggested above for a cost 
of about $1.50, depending upon the choice 
for the outside covering. If cement bags 
are used, and trimmed with bright scraps 
of materials the cost is about $1.50, if a 
more expensive covering is used, it ranges 
around three to four dollars. 
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Recently a homek- 
making teacher was 
heard to say that 
she enjoyed teaching 
in a certain school 
because there was 
such a fine “junk- 
heap” in close vi- 
cinity! Such needed 
fittings as hinges, 
nails, screws, hooks 
and bolts were all 
available for the 
taking. That teacher 
is serving her com- 
munity well. 

Of course, it is 
our aim to keep school equipment 
simple. Often students construct their 
own kitchen cabinets from packing boxes, 
thus serving the school as well as demon- 
strating that they can have similar cabinets 
in their own homes. 

In the bathroom there is much oppor- 
tunity for home made fittings. Many 
small medicine chests have been construct- 
ed from empty macaroni boxes of the six 
pound size! These are fitted with shelves 
and the door is hinged. Soap containers 
for the tub or the shower can be made 
from cut-down tins. Stools, racks and 
brackets of all kinds are also often found. 
In closets or in wardrobes shelves are 
placed, shoe storage space is planned for, 
and hangers for clothes are made from 
tightly rolled newspaper or magazines. 

When there is a baby in the family his 
needs are cared for by a crib, table and 
chairs made from soap boxes. It is not 
always possible to purchase paint, so the 
plain boards are scrubbed or sandpapered 
and when possible, and practical, covered 
with cloth, usually sugar or flour sacks. 
An endless number of toys and games for 
children can be constructed. Building 
blocks can be cleverly sawed from heavy 
two by four board ends. Little carts with 
empty spools for wheels can be made from 
cigar boxes, or even larger containers. 
Clever jig-saw puzzles are also made, and 
there are no end to little wooden toys, 
cut with the aid of a coping saw. Rag 
dolls are made of course, from cement 
or sugar sacks. Rubber toys are construct- 
ed from inner tubes stuffed with cotton 
rags! Hobby horses are made from 
broomsticks, a little piece of oil cloth col- 
ored and designed into the head of the 
horse, and since there are many mules 
used in the Territory, often these heads 
represent the mule. The face is painted 
on and the head is stuffed with rags. 

The porch, or “lanai” also can be neatly 
and comfortably furnished with home- 
made furniture. There is opportunity for 
a porch seat made from the twisted koa 
limbs, which resemble the birch furniture 

on the mainland. All kinds of fern stands 
and window flower boxes often find use- 
ful application. For the porch light a No. 
3 can can be constructed to make an at- 





The interior of the dressing table. 


tractive shade. The top is cut and the 
rough edges are hammered smooth. <A 
small round hole is cut with a can opener 
to admit the bulb fixtures, then a simple 
design is hammered into the sides with 
a nail, making perforations. Then the 
can is painted black, and when in place 
makes an attractive shade for the bulb. 

Many mornings are rainy and the school 
children walk long distances to school, 
thus a need for a rain coat and hood is 
evident. An attractive cape and hood is 
made from unbleached muslin, dyed to 
any desired color and treated with lin- 
seed oil to make it waterproof.” 

There are many other examples of how 
we attempt to teach the important prin- 
ciple of using what is at hand, and mak- 
ing the most of what is available. Each 
day brings new applications, new adjust- 
ments to present low incomes, and a 
right-thinking teacher of homemaking 
needs to be constantly on the alert so that 
she may direct and guide such useful and 
practical instructions. The best text that 
any homemaking teacher can follow is not 
found in a book, but she needs to take a 
page from life itself. And as rapidly as 
life changes, in like manner must change 
methods and application of, instruction. 

When teachers recognize their great op- 
portunity for splendid service in making 
the most of what we have, then, and not 
until then, will the program of homemak- 
ing instruction take its rightful places as 
the' most important subject of the present 
school curriculum. When this service is 
rendered as it should be then the teacher 
is rendering a service that is priceless, and 
even in these days of evaluation in edu- 
cational beliefs and practices she can most 
justly maintain and even enlarge her 
sphere of usefulness. 

Thus, if a teacher will use her fine 
background of training to guide her in the 
interpretation of a new order of things, 
in a way that will answer the vital need 
of the girl and her life today, then in- 
deed is her work indispensable. Then 
too, she is aiding humanity in the great 
adjustment to present life, and she is do- 
ing her share to bring back a greater 
stability and finer influence of character 
development in the modern home. 
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Teaching Money Management 


have demon- 
when a de- 
about its 
monetary people of the 
United States are with 
termined effort to eliminate some kinds 
of illiteracy among the masses but as yet 
there has been no concerted effort to cor- 
rect our state of economic illiteracy. That 
we are a nation of economic illiterates 
cannot be questioned after our experiences 
There is every evidence 


HE four 


strated 


past years 

happens 

uninformed 
The 


working 


what 
mocracy is 

system. 
de- 


of the past year. 
that as a people we are woefully ignorant 
of money and money management. 

Walter Millard, the apostle of propor- 
tional representation in municipal govern- 
ment, has called attention to the lack of 
instruction in our public schools in regard 
to money!. He said that money was one 
subject which he felt was absolutely es- 
sential for his daughter to understand be- 
cause it was to play such an important 
part in her whole life. Yet when he in- 
vestigated school curricula, he found that 
probably the only contact his daughter 
would ever have with this subject in school 
would be a course in economics which she 
might sophomore 
year in college. 

This is especially serious in view of the 
fact that the economic order of the twen- 
tieth century has made money the most 
important of our social tools. Whether 
we like it or not, whether we rebel against 
such an objective for living, we are forced 
willy-nilly to secure money in order to 
live at all. Witness people starving last 
winter in the midst of granaries bursting 
with grain, and freezing with an abun- 
dance of empty houses, all because some 
people had no money and others had too 
much as has been brought out in the 
study, “Recent Social Trends” It is in- 
deed a mysterious condition of affairs that 
should arouse our curiosity and summon 
our ability to be masters of our destiny. 
If we do not educate the oncoming gen- 
eration about money and credit, it will be 
the victim of another over-expansion of 
credit ten or fifteen years hence. 

As a student observed not long ago, 
“How is it possible that members of the 
United States cabinet cannot agree con- 
cerning whether we are on or off the gold 
standard? How can it be that even bank- 
ers do not seem to know what it is all 
about? Why can’t money be made un- 
derstandable ?” 

The answer to this question has been 
suggested by Dr. B. M. Anderson, econo- 
mist of the Chase National Bank: 

“Economic life as we have known it has 
been, in large measure, an unconscious 
thing in the sense that no mind or no 
group of minds has seen the whole pic- 
ture, and certainly no one mind or group 
of minds has directed the whole picture. 
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possibly elect in her 


Intelligence runs through it, but it is the 
intelligence of individuals or organizations 
seeking their own particular wages or 
their own particular profits, seeing their 
own sources of supply, seeing their own 
markets, but not seeing with any great 
clearness the movements of the system as 
a whole’.’ 

After reading this article it seems al- 
most a sacrilege to suggest that any mere 
teacher should offer enlightenment along 
these lines. Unquestionably the subject is 
a vast one and I do not want to minimize 
its difficulty nor to assume any more than 
normal intelligence or ability on the part 
of home economics teachers, and yet I do 
believe that home economics teachers can 
contribute to a better understanding of 
money and money management. 

Home economics courses in foods and 
nutrition, textiles and clothing, family re- 
lationships and child care are more and 
more considering the economic aspect of 
these subjects. Selection and buying are 
now deemed as important as the develop- 
ing of skills. In teaching pupils how to 
buy more intelligently five objectives have 
been set up: 


(1) To teach the pupils how to ana- 
lyze values that should be looked for 
in purchasing an article and to study 
the influences that help to create the 
desires of the individual. 

(2) To stimulate interest in consid- 
ering the proportion of the income 
that should be expended for food, 
shelter, clothing, recreation, higher 
life and savings. 

(3) To add to the pupils’ knowledge 
of the factors that affect the values 
of the articles. 

(4) To give experience in develop- 
ing discrimination and judgment in 
the selection of goods; or if this is 
not possible to stimulate the demand 
for labels that will give the requisite 
information. 

(5) To make pupils aware of pro- 
posed legislation that affects the con- 
sumer. 


Much can be accomplished in character 
development through this type of work 
for it must help in creating a finer sense 
of values. 

My plea is for the home economics 
teacher to go a step further and familiar- 
ize the pupils with the medium used in 
buying shoes or dresses or foods or bonds, 
—to make money a very live part of the 
experience of the child. As we walk 
through the business district of any town 
of any size we find a bank, a building 
and loan association, a mortgage company. 
Right here is an opportunity to make 
credit and banking an experience as real 


By 
Elizabeth Dyer* 


Director, School of Household 
Administration, 
University of Cincinnati 


and vivid as shopping in a retail store or 
buying through a mail order house. 

Money management is far more than 
budgeting, although planning and record- 
ing of expenditures are an important con- 
sideration. Preliminary to budget-making, 
however, must be an understanding of 
the elements of money, credit, banking 
and investing—who or what issues money, 
controls or expands it; what are sound 
controls of credit; what is wise banking; 
what is safe investment. 

Most of our boys and girls will never 
be exposed to a college course in eco- 
nomics, but, if they are, the course will 
mean a great deal more to them if they 
have acquired a vocabulary in high school 
that will familiarize them with economic 
terms. In home economics classes this 
subject can be humanized and a lively in- 
terest in it aroused, for everyone is con- 
cerned with the getting of money and 
everyone should be led to see that the 
understanding of money is essential to a 
fairer distribution of it. Catchwords and 
phrases have too long blocked the way to 
a more accurate appreciation of this sub- 
ject. 

How successful have our propagandists 
been in inhibiting thinking by substituting 
catchwords and slogans, the significance 
of which few people understand! Part 
of the difficulty of the subject (money) 
may be explained by the fact that as one 
economist says, “we are living in a book- 
keeping economy or an economy of ac- 
counts” and few people understand mod- 
ern accounting. 

The first reaction to such a statement 
by women who are not versed in the sub- 
ject is one of despair. It puts economics 
in the category with mathematics and im- 
mediately there is a mental block. Now it 
is amazing how much a person with or- 
dinary ability can learn about money in a 
few hours and since everyone is affected 
by it, it behooves all of us to put forth 
effort to acquire the information even if 
we do not teach it. 

Sir Norman Angell has devised what he 
calls “The Money Game” which suggests 
ways and means for making this subject 
a live one. He has attempted in this 
game to answer the questions, what money 
is, how it begins to grow, how it func- 
tions, how banks may increase or decrease 
it and what happens when they do‘. 

(Continued on page 62) 
~ * From a paper presented at the Convention of 


National Education Association, Home Economics 
Section, Chicago, July 4, 1933. 
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Community Cooperation 


Builds a Home 


Economics Cottage 


By 


M. Esther 


Rogers 


State Supervisor of Home Economics, 


Mississippi 


WO home economics teachers in the 
small town of Philadelphia, Missis- 
sippi, must look twice to make sure 
they are not dreaming the attractive, green 
shuttered, white cottage in a setting of 
pines that now houses their department. 
It was realized when they least expect- 
ed it; and made possible because of a 
lack of money instead of a surplus. 
Inspired by an attractive rustic library 
built with R. F. C. labor, the teachers in 
charge of vocational home economics in 
this town looked around, consulted the 
administration, and talked over the possi- 
bilities of a cottage for home economics 
teaching instead of the rather formal type 
laboratories in the main school building. 
An abandoned two-classroom frame 
building, each room 29’ x 35’, located 
back of the high school seemed the only 
space available. The place had been for- 
merly used, one room for the usual ac- 
cumulation styled junk and one room for 
a Boy Scout meeting place. The material 
of the building was good but it did not add 
to the looks of the school campus. 
The school and town board 
asked to dinner in the home economics 
department and a plan previously pre- 
pared by the Division of School Building 
was presented. This plan called for leav- 
ing one room of this old building the 
original size to be used for a combination 
laboratory and dividing the other space, 
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were 


The home economics cottage and, on the left, the building from 


which it was developed. 


with slight additions, to give a_living- 
dining room, ted room, bath, small kitch- 
en, storage room, vestibule entrance, and 
porch. After the 
boards named the woman member of the 
the town 


much discussion two 


school board and a man from 
board to work with the school superin- 
tendent and home economics teachers on 
the project. The school board was inter- 
ested but definitely stated that no money 
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was available and they would agree to 
furnish nothing more than the paint. 
The welfare worker, a woman of vision, 
agreed to furnish R.F.C. labor for mov- 
ing the building and doing the remodel- 
ing, if the materials could be secured in 
some way. The situation was surveyed 
with the result that generous lumbermen 
gave the 
gave left over bricks for the foundation, 
Another contractor, 


necessary lumber, contractors 
flues and chimneys. 
owing the school a debt, gave the screens, 
doors, blinds and three window sashes. 
The project was started in the spring 
of 1933 and presented the periods of ex- 
citement and discouragement that would 
be expected of a cooperative venture. The 
labor from relief rolls was not skilled, 
the supervision was difficult, and natural- 
ly, the work on the cottage was stopped 
the men could secure any regular 
employment. The cottage was not finished 
until after fall 
the formal opening held in October. 
As the 


building nearing completion the question 


when 


school started this and 


interested persons saw the 


(Continued on page 56) 
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A Unit on the Selection of Hosiery 


By 
Mabel Dunlap 


Objectives of the Unit stitches here than at the 


. To teach better standards of buying top 

. To give an appreciation of the difrerent kinds and quali- How are the stitches made? 
ties of hosiery Observe the direction of 

. To encourage economy and thrift through the intelligent the knitted stitches on each 
selection and care of hosiery side of the markings. 


. To create comfort for the feet through proper selection . At the heel ae 
How do the fashioning 


stitches change the shape 
of the heel of the stock- 
ing? 


Il. How Stockings are Made 


A. Kinds of Stocking Construction: 
: nate wiegenge’ ee Tell why it is necessary to 
2. Seamless or Circular knit. hci: tee tenet ok te Abel 


Ff Cut. ; ing fitted. 
Brings to class stockings showing each type d. On the sole of the stocking 


B. Details of full-fashioned construction: Tell how ‘the snatiee in the 
1. Knitted flat. sole of the stocking made 





Open the seam the entire length of a full-fashioned stock- 
ing, calling attention to the shape before and after the 
seam is opened. 
Explain the process of knitting. 
Tell how knitting differs from weaving. 
Samples of knitted and woven fabrics. 
Examine knitted fabrics; ravel part to show how the 
threads are looped into each other. 
Textile glasses. 
Examine woven fabrics; ravel part to show that the 
threads are inter-woven. 
Call attention to the fineness or the coarseness of the 
knitting and show how stockings differ in this respect. 
Tell what “runners” are; how they start; their causes. 
“Textile Fabrics” by George H. Johnson, Chap. 
VIII—Knit Goods and Hosiery. Harper & Bros., 
N. Y. 
“A Girl’s Problems in Home Economics” by Trilling 
and Williams. pp. 143-144. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
$1.68. 
“Textile Fabrics,” by Elizabeth Dyer. Chapter V— 
How the Way Cloth is Constructed Affects Values. 
Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, Mass. 
. Finished edges. 
Call attention to the finished edges made at each side 
of the stocking along the entire length. 
Tell what these edges are called. 
Explain that the edges, when whipped together, form a 
seam which is one of the distinguishing marks of full- 
fashioned hosiery. 
Show the seam in the sole of the foot, sometimes con- 
sidered a disadvantage. 
. Shaping or “fashioning” 
. At the top of the stocking 
just below the hem. 
Call attention to the small 
seed-like stitches on each 
side near the selvedges. 
Examine them closely; tell 
what has been done. 
Tell the effects of the 
stitches on the fitting of 
the stocking. 
. At the calf of the leg, on 
each side near the selvedges 





Tell why there are more 


3. Shaping: at the top, loose 


it fit better. 
Call attention to the arch 
of the foot. 


>, At the toe of the stocking 


Identify the points at which 
the toe of the stocking has 
been fashioned. 

Observe the straight part 
on each side, ending in a 
point. 

Tell how these help to 
make a_ perfectly fitted 
stocking. 

Summary — Examine _ the 
stockings worn in class to 
determine whether they are 
full-fashioned. 


4. Dyeing: ingrain; dip-dyed. 


Tell what ingrain hosiery 
is. How can it be recog- 
nized? 

Tell what dip-dyed hosiery 


1S, 


. Finishing: pressing; pairing; boxing. 


Tell how pressing is done. What results are secured from 
pressing? 
How many pairs are in a box? 


C. Details of seamless or circular knit. 
1. Knitted round-and-round 


Explain the difference between knitting flat and knitting 
round-and-round. 


2. Seam at the center back 


Compare the seams found at the back of the seamless and 


the full-fashioned stockings. 


Stockings of the seam- 
less type to supply the 
class. 


open knitting; at the calf 
of the leg, the stitches be- 
come smaller; heel and toe. 
Compare this type of shap- 
ing with that already stud- 
ied. 

Compare the type of fash- 
ioning found at the heel 
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“Consumer Study of Hosiery Advertising” by Rosa- 
mond C. Cook, Journal of Home Economics 21: 
905-8, Dec. 1929. 
“Hole Story about Hosiery,” by L. Babcock, De- 
lineator, August, 1930. 
4. Fit: in the leg, at the ankle, in the foot 
Tell how stockings are sized. 
Tell the difference in size between a size 8 and size 8%, 
Compare the two in length and size of foot. 
What are “out-size” stockings? 
Describe a perfectly fitted stocking. 
ing ; boxing. Why is proper fit important in stockings? 
Explain how this must dif- “Individuality and Clothes,” by Margaret Story, 
fer from _ full-fashioned . ; pp. 417-420. 
hosiery. . Finish: bright or dull 
Tell the difference between the finishes and how they are 


and toe of the seamless 
stocking with that in the 
full-fashioned. 

. Closing 

Show the seam across the 
toe of the stocking where 
it has been closed. 

. Dyeing 

Same as for full-fashioned 
stocking. 

. Finishing; pressing; pair- 


-_* oe oe eo 8 eee ew eee eee 
oe ae 





obtained. 
B. Quality 
1. Kinds of fiber used; silk, wdol, cotton and rayon. Com- 
binations of fibers 
Name the different fibers used in the making of hosiery. 
Divide the class into two groups and assign to each 
group one fiber for study. 
Hold groups responsible for reports upon the charac- 
teristics which determine the suitability of the fiber for 
4 : : ; the making of hosiery. 
Tell why this type of stocking loses its shape after being es ; ; ; 
laiendeced Give class time for the reports and for discussion, 
dD: Ou Hosiery . Characteristics 
a, ae . Silk 
1. Non-run = 
~ . ° Py ° . J “ness 
Examine the construction of the entire stocking. rare Ww tH 
é i“ ; , moothness ‘ 1 
Stockings which have been cut and shaped in the at “~ poaero 
. . eng sustrous 
cutting, non-run and lace. Pi Mi s Dyes successfully 
. ° . ° . +) res succes: y 
Compare it with the two types already studied. bike iwcieht 5 niin ‘Gebeieaiaias 
e . ° y y 10 = ars s “cess , 
a ee CAS Oe noeren: stockings), Tell the processes necessary t prepare the fiber for 
5 > processes CeSS<é 10) ‘pare “ , 
July 20, 1932, page 9; Aug. 24, 1932, page 9; Jan. 4 ae : 
, : : ' knitting. 
1933, page 6; 330 W. 42, New York. ae ns < : 
2, Lace Tell how it is possible to have different qualities of silk. 
Study the materials used in making lace stockings Tell how quality in fiber becomes a buying point in finished 
Tell how they are shaped. neanery: ve . a 
What characteristic of the lace aids in the fitting? Explain how each characteristic of the silk fiber con- 
The Story of the Stocking pee “How the World ts tributes to the quality of the finished product. 
Clothed” Frank G. Carpenter, pp. 135-140. . — Shrink 
Write a paper on “The Advantages and Disadvantages of otre ngin anes 
the Different Types of Hosiery.” Elasticity Dyes successfully 
“Clothing, Selection, Care, Cost,’ Mary Schenck M+ on ‘ot Absorbency 
Woolman. Macmillan, N. Y. + wate aed , ; 
If all the characteristics of the wool fibet were woven into 


Il. The Buying Points of Hosiery a stocking, what kind of stocking would it be? 


A. Appearance What is the one undesirable characteristic? What is the 
1. Color cause of shrinkage? How can it be prevented? 
Tell the effect of very light colored hosiery upon the ap- . Cotton 
pearance of the foot. Strength Launders successfully 
Tell the effect upon the costume as a whole. Softness Soils readily 
Tell the effect of wrong color upon the costume. Inexpensiveness Absorbs moisture slowly 
“Line and Color in Dress” by Laurene Hempstead. Durability Fades 
2. Suitability to use. season, costume Coolness 
Tell how the selection of hosiery is determined by use; If all the characteristics of the cotton fiber were to be 
by season; by the occasion or the costume with which woven into a stocking, what kind of stocking would it be? 
it is to be worn. Tell why they are not worn as they formerly were. 
Make charts showing attractive hosiery, properly chosen . Rayon 
for sport, school, business, informa! and formal wear. Loses strength when wet Fairly strong 
“A Stocking Test” by Ethel Holland Little, //’oman’s Very lustrous Fairly elastic 
Home Companion, Aug., 1932. Dyes readily Cool 
3. Weight Stretches 
Tell the different weight in which silk hosiery is made. If all the characteristics of rayon were woven into a 
What does “gauge” mean? What does “course” mean? stocking, what kind of stocking would it be? 
Tell the difference between service weight, medium serv- Study the reports of the amount of rayon being used. 
ice weight and heavy in terms of gauge and threads. Look Tell why this fiber has become so popular. 
for the gauge mark on hosiery. What is the meaning of “Textiles,” Woolman and McGowan. Macmillan, N. Y. 
“45 gauge”? What guarantee is it? Is it true that the “How to Know Textiles,” by Cassie Paine Small. 
higher the gauge the better the hosiery? Gunn & Co., Boston. 
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“Textiles and Clothing,” by McGowan and Waite. Tell how the different brands of hosiery vary in the 
Macmillan, N. Y. $1.32. number, size and shape of re-enforcements. 
“Shelter and Clothing,” by Kinne and Cooley. Shap. D. Dyeing 
VIII, X, XI, XII. Macmillan, N. Y. 1. Methods used: dip-dyed, yarn-dyed, re-dyed. 
“Textile Fabrics,” by Elizabeth Dyer, Chap. J/1. What is dip-dyeing? When is it done? 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. What is yarn-dyeing? When is this done? What is 
“The Study of Fabrics,” by Annabelle Turner. Chap. Ingrain hosiery? How can the consumer recognize it? 
Lad, fii. 'D. Appleton & Co., N. C. What is re-dyed hosiery? When is it most frequently 
“The Story of Rayon,” Viscose Company, 200 Madi- found on the stocking counters? 
son Avenue, New York City, N. Y. . Clearness 
“Textiles and Clothing,” Sage. Scribners, N. Y Upon what does the clearness of the color in hosiery 
$1.20. depend? 
Selling Points of Silk, Selling Points of Wool, Selling . Fastness. 
Points of Cotton, Selling Points of Rayon, by Laur- Tell why some stockings become lighter or change color 
ene Hempstead, Fairchild News Service, 8 East 13th when laundered, } , 
Street, New York, N. Y. 25c each. Explain why cotton portions are more noticeable after 
the stocking has been laundered. 
D. Cost 
What are the items that enter into the cost of hosiery? 
1. Price. 
Find the highest, lowest and average prices paid for 
hosiery by the members of the class. 
2. Number and types of stockings owned by one person 
at one time for—Sport, business, dress. 
Find the number of pairs of stockings owned by the 
pupils in the class and how the total divides into types 
for different occasions. 
Make charts showing the appropriate selection of hosiery. 
3. Expected service. 
Plan stocking wardrobe sufficient for one year, including 
the types of hosiery, number of pairs and cost. 
“Clothes, Money and the Working Girl,” Hattie 
Anderson, The Vocational School Press, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


3. Combination of Fibers 
Tell the different ways in which fibers are combined in 
making the yarns from which hosiery is made. 

Exhibits of cotton, silk, wool and rayon. 

Microscopes to show the different fibers. 

Fabrics made from the mixtures of fibers. 

Pictures and clippings from newspapers and magazines. 
Tell the advantages and the disadvantages of the follow- 
ing combinations : 

silk and wool 

silk and cotton 

wool and cotton 

wool and rayon 

silk and rayon 
Tell how fibers are combined and used in different parts 
of the stocking. 
Tell the effect of these mixtures on-the cost, durability 
and appearance of the stocking. 
What is plating? Why is it done? What is the effect? Ill. The Care of Stockings 
. Amount of fiber used A. Putting on and taking off 
Explain how the amount of silk, wool, cotton and rayon Demonstrate the proper method of putting stockings on 
used affect the quality of the stocking. and taking them off. 
Tell the difference between sheer, and service weight in I}. Avoid rough treatment 
silk hosiery. What is chiffon hosiery? Does the weight Keep nails trimmed and smooth. Avoid rubbing rough 
affect the wearing quality? surfaces. 
Tell the difference between light and heavy weight in *. Washing 


woolen hosiery. 
Tell the difference between light and heavy weight cot- 
ton hosiery. What is lisle thread hosiery? 
“Hosiery Guide for the Shopper,” by Ellen Miller 
Journal of Home Economics, August, 1921, pp. 368-9. 
C. Construction 
1. Spinning the yarn 
Tell why it is necessary to have yarns that are spun 
evenly. 
Tell why it is necessary to have yarns that are uniform 
in weight. 
Knitting: 
Describe the process of knitting. Tell how the size of 
the needle determines the fineness of the knitting. 
a. Closeness: Gauge, Course. 
Explain these terms, gauge and course. Tell why they 
are important. 
b. Evenness. 
How is evenness of knitting secured? 
c. Flawless 
What are flaws in knitting? What are some of the 
things that might cause flaws in knitting? 
. Re-enforcements 
Tell why re-enforcements are necessary? 
a. Size and shape 
How are the size and shape determined? 
Tell the different ways in which they are made, 
Tell the materials used for making them. 
b. Number 
c. Placement 
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Tell the kinds of impurities most frequently found in 
hosiery? 
What is soap? 
Tell how soap is made. 
Tell how it cleanses. 
Tell how to wash silk hosiery. 
Tell how to wash wool hosiery. 
Tell how to wash cotton hosiery. 
Tell how to wash rayon hosiery. 
What precautions need to be taken with each kind of 
fiber. Why? 
Tell how to rinse hosiery. 
Tell how to dry it properly. 
Tell some of the indications that laundering has been im- 
properly done. 
Should hosiery be ironed? 
Give the reasons for these washing directions. 
Wash every day. 
Use mild soap, making a heavy suds in lukewarm water. 
Squeeze, raising and lowering in the water. 
Never rub. 
Rinse in several waters. 
Do not iron. 
Do not hang on radiator to dry. 
Fold in bath towel. 
Wash immediately after wearing. 
Pull gently into shape; hang carefully. 

“Why Soap Cleans Clean,” “The Story of Soap,” 

Armour Soap Works, Chicago, Illinois. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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‘A Booke of Cookery” 
Owned 
By Martha Washington 


By 
Elizabeth Dean 


HE charm and individuality of the 

old family cookbook is no more. Jn 

its place are manuals on nutrition 
with scientifically combined menus where 
calories are counted and the virtues of the 
vitamines are extolled. The time sched- 
ule of the modern housewife does not 
permit the copying by hand of favorite 
recipes into blank books as was the cus- 
tom when America was very young. Oc- 
casionally one may find an old cookbook— 
a leatherbound volume—still fragrant with 
the aroma of wood fires and savory with 
the memory of time-honored dishes. 

In the days that are passed few books 
were more cherished than the family cook- 
book. In it were handed down from one 
generation to the next, recipes which 
were “both classic and poetic.” Such 
books were real treasure collections for 
lovers of good food. Famous southern 
meals were cooked over the open fire and 
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brought from the detached kitchen to the 
dining room of the great house by the 
fast-flying feet of Negro servants. In 
such a leatherbound volume belonging to 
Martha Washington 
unique “receipt” which contrasts strange- 


there is a _ most 
ly with the up-to-date scientific processes 
of today. 


To Keepe CHerr.es YT You May Havi 
THEM FoR TARTS AT CHRISTMAS 
WItHouTt PRESERVING 


“Take ye fayrest (fairest) cherries you 
can get, fresh from ye trees & without 
bruising, wipe them one by one with a 
linnen cloth, y™ put y™ into a barrell of 
hay & lay them in ranks, first laying hay 
on the bottom, & then cherries, & hay & 
then cherries, & then hay agayne, stop 
them close up (that) noe ayre get to ym 
and then set them under a fether bead 


The wedding, at 
Mount Vernon, of 
Nelly Custis, Mar- 
tha Washington’s 
granddaughter, who 
inherited the cook 
book. From a paint- 
ing in the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


On Vifhrp Ar 


where one lyeth continually for ye warm- 
are kept ye better it is soe they 
Thus doing you may 
You 
allsoe may keep cherries or other fruits in 


er they 
be neare noe fire. 
have cherries anytime of ye yeare. 
glasses, close stopt from ayre.’”” 

A glance at the index of Mrs. Wash 
ington’s well-worn cookbook reveals these 


items: 


Ilow to stew a neck or loyne of mut- 
ton 

To make a frykasie 

To make a frykasie of chicken, lambe, 
veale or rabbits 

To boyle Pugeons with puddings 

To soase a pigg of 3 or 4 shillings 
price 

To make light pudding 

To know how to clarefy ye sugar 

To preserve rose buds and gillerflow- 
ers 

To make nimblessés 


This cookbook 
which was owned by Martha Washington, 
first 


famous old Colonial 


from her 
mother—the beautiful, high-spirited 
Parke Custis. It dates back to 
the early eighteenth century; for Frances 
1706, 
and soon after they began housekeeping 
The book 


is still in its original binding of handsome 


was inherited husband's 


Frances 


married John Custis in the year 


in their historic Virginia home. 
leather. Its heavy pages are yellow with 


age. The oddly 
breviated 


spelled and often ab- 


words are distinctly written 


with the quill pen of the period, and the 
ink used more than two hundred years 
ago is still black. 
Parke 


first 


Frances mother of 
Martha’s 


compiled the book of recipes. 


Custis, the 
(Daniel 
This Fran 


husband Custis), 

ces Parke was a vigorous, headstrong girl 
(Continued on page 57) 

A Book of Cookery” owned by Martha Wash- 


ington, now in possession of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society. 
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Courtesy of Singer Sewing Machine Company. 


These show some of the 

ways in which worn gar- 

ments may be successful- 

ly remodeled. Reading 

across the top the figures 
show how: 


Two garments may easily 

be combined for a child’s 

dress, or how three gar- 

ments may be made into 
two dresses. 


The tunic dress design al- 

lows an effective combi- 

nation of a silk dress with 
a wool or velvet dress. 


For a dress such as the 
plaid one cut new yoke 
and top of sleeves, cuffs, 
and pocket. If back of 
dress is worn, cut yoke 
and panel in one piece, to 
extend to bottom of skirt. 


To remodel a worn dress 
as shown in the next one 
to the right use sleeves 
for vestee and front yoke 
of skirt, and use back for 
back yoke of skirt—if 
this yoke is necessary for 
length. Make back, 
sleeves, and side fronts of 
under blouse from new 
material or from another 
dress. 


One dinner dress from 
two worn dresses. From 
the best parts of one, cut 
a new blouse. Cut away 
shoulders of other dress, 
and drop for length. 
Shape for high waist-line, 


. usirig darts in back to fit 


to figure. 


Rip off worn collars and 
cuffs of coat, and cut 
away worn front. With 
felt or velveteen, make 
new front panel, scarf 
collar, and cuffs. Entire 
coat may be lifted and're- 
cut for swagger length. 





Remodeling Clothing 
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purses applaud, any wise effort to 

remodel or remake apparel. Surely 
now is the time to put such economies in- 
to being. 

At the outset—a few essentials. If the 
material is worn throughout a garment 
mend it carefully, but do not spend time 
in remaking it. If it is worn at the 
sleeves and neck, by all means remodel 
it. If the material is good but the gar- 
ment out of fashion, then rip, freshen, 
and remake it completely. 

One determined-to-be-cheerful woman 
said that the depression was a good thing 
in that every one had to wear out her 
old clothes. We all know that coats have 
been worn two to three seasons longer, 
and dresses one to two seasons longer. 
As for hats, they have been done and re- 
done until scarcely a scrap of the original 
remains, At any rate, we can justly be 
proud of our remodeling or remaking, 
and can wear such a garment with as 
much joy as we would an entirely new 
garment. It’s the fashion now, and a 
most commendable fashion. 


7 fashions sympathize with, and 


What to Do for Coats 


Velveteen and felt are the least expen- 
sive of new materials. Use them for 
new, swanky collars and cuffs and for 
new front bands and tie collars (see illus- 
tration). Make new collar and cuffs of 
innitation fur cloth. If cuffs.are not de- 
sired, cut the sleeves in the. upper arm, 
insert a band, and drop them enough to 
remove the worn part. © 

If a coat is too short, it may have a 
belt inserted, or a band added to the bot- 
tom, or a new yoke supplied which will 
ailow dropping the coat. Again, new full 
sleeves with a large collar of new ma- 
terial may be added. In such a case, use 
the old sleeves as an insert at the waist 
to give added length. 4 


Coat Linings 

Use two old silk dresses—a plain and 
a print—for relining an old coat. Use 
the plain for the bottom of the coat and 
for the top yoke so that when the coat 
is thrown bdek, only the plain silk will 
show. * The printed silk can be used for 
the middle portion of the coat. If the 
lining of a coat is worn only around the 
edges and in the sleeves, buy new ma- 
terial for these parts, or take the skirt 
part of an old dress and cut new sleeve 


,tlinings and new, yoke; then catstitch bands 


of. the material around the edges of the 


“ coat to cover the worn parts. 


Always try to mend or patch with a de- 
sign. The inside of a coat and how it is 
repaired may not be so important to 
others, but for one’s self-respect it should 

(Continued on page 60) 





Who's Who in Home Economics 


Caroline W. Edwards 


Supervisor of Home Economics Education 
Territory of Hawaii 


Mrs. Edwards was born in New York City and received 
her B.S. degree from Columbia University. For the past 
eleven years she has been in Hawaii, going out to be mar- 
ried. Once there she found the urge to follow her profession 
of home economics too great to be resisted, especially as 
there was so much to be done. 

When she arrived in Hawaii there had been some pioneer 
work done in starting school cafeterias, but there was no 
organized program and no teaching. So, in 1922, she started 
out to organize the Territorial Teacher Training program 
at the Normal School. In two years she took over all the 
Territorial work in home economics and aided by splendid 
cooperation on all sides began to plan the present home mak- 
ing program. At that time, 1925, the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education extended its aid to Hawaii, which factor 
has been largely instrumental in the rapid development of 
homemaking education there. Now homemaking education 
is available in the public schools for every girl from the 
seventh grade on; in some few schools it is required, but in 
most is still elective. Its popularity is evidenced in the fact 
that enrollment in the homemaking classes, both vocational 
and prevocational, numbers nearly 6,000 and the adult pro- 
gram reaches nearly 1000 women on all islands. 

In addition to the homemaking classes, there is a splendidly 
organized cafeteria system through which medium five cent 
meals are served to over 30,000 children daily. There is also 
a centrally organized health program which is a strong part 
of the educational system and which, because of the great 
racial descendency in the islands, is of great importance. 
There are about 200 at present employed in the cafeteria and 
in the teaching program. 

Mrs. Edwards says that at present they are hard at work 
in meeting present conditions and adjusting teaching to local 
needs. How well they are doing it may: be judged from 
reading the article on page 37 “Making The Most ‘of What 
We Have in Hawaii.” 
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Maud E. Hayes 


Supervisor, Homemaking Education, Long 
Beach City Schools, 
Long Beach, California 


Miss Hayes was born in Buffalo, New York, and commenced 
her professional career as a kindergartner in New York City. 
She taught for several years on the lower East Side where 
she was director of Childrens’ Charitable Union Kindergarten. 
Later she studied at Teachers College, where she first re- 
ceived her kindergarten training, and specialized in the field 
of kindergarten supervision. After a year in the South super- 
vising a free kindergarten association, she returned to New 
York and reentered Columbia to study home economics. 


Her first position in home economics was head of the 
home economics department of Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege where she worked in close cooperation with Mary Estella 
Sprague, a sketch of whose career was published in the 
September number of PracticaAL Home Economics. During 
the war Miss Hayes was transferred to the Extension Depart- 
ment of the College and appointed State Home Demonstra- 
tion Leader. Her chief work was the organization and 
direction of Extension Schools in Food Conservation for 
Farm Women. 

In 1920 she accepted a position: as Supervisor of Home- 
making Education in the City Schools of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. Within a decade Miss Hayes has had the unique ex- 
perience of planning and equipping the homemaking depart- 
ments of senior, junior and elementary schools twice, the first 
time as schools were under construction during the past ten 
years and, at the present time, as new buildings are being 
planned to replace the many schools demolished by the earth- 
quake of March 10, 1933. 


In 1929 a “Homemaking Course of Study for Junior High 
Schools” was compiled by Miss Hayes and her department 
and a revised edition prepared in 1932. Miss Hayes served 
two years and a half as President of California Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Southern Section, and one year as Presi- 
dent of California State Association. She holds the degrees 
of B.S. and M.A. from Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Some Facts 


About Sugar 


By 
Blanche Theodore 


HE history of sugar seems to have 
begun in what is now considered the 
“cradle” of civilization, ancient 
India, since reference is found to it in the 
Sanskrit language. Evidently during the 
years of the great Aryan dispersion, 
which is the spread of the Aryan or Indo- 
European branch of the Caucasian race 
into western Europe and later into 
America, sugar was consumed, although 
of course it was not sugar as we know 
it today. By the term sugar is understood 
a substance sweet to the taste, which can 
be crystallized, and which by fermentation 
yields carbonic acid and alcohol. 
Although sugar is spoken of by the 
epicure Lucullus, during the time of 
Greece and Rome, it is certain that the 
Romans did not know sugar as a common 
substance and could not crystallize it. 
We owe the discovery of cane sugar 
to the Bengalese in India. It must have 
been in some crystallizable that 
they used this sweet substance as “salt.” 
It spread from there into Arabia, Egypt, 
was in fact carried here by the Arabs, 
and traveling westward reached Spain and 
Portugal about the eighth or ninth cen- 


form 


turies. Sugar from sugar cane was man- 
ufactured extensively in Egypt at this 
time. 


The manufacture of sugar soon became 
an established industry in Sicily. Accord- 
ing to Venetian historians, by the twelfth 
century they were importing sugar from 
Sicily at a lower price than they could 
procure it from Egypt. By the beginning 
of the fifteenth century southern Spain, 
Portugal and the Canary Islands were 
alive with sugar plantations. It is said 
that the Canary 
Islands, sugar cane was brought to one 
of the West India Islands by Columbus, 
in his second voyage to America in 1493. 

Through the Middle Ages of transitional 
rest, before mankind renewed the modern 


from Gomera, one of 


commercial and political struggle, sugar 
derives its importance from its appearance 
at banquets, for which this time of con- 
fusion in civilization was famous. It was 
also evolving into a prime commodity for 
domestic use, proving its gorgeous and 
extremely decorative qualities. 

It was well toward the middle of the 
seventeenth century that the Dutch brought 
coffee into Europe, and sugar made its 
appearance as a sweetening for the bever- 


age. 
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Hauling sugar cane to the mill in Florida 


times indeed for 


It was the pe- 


These famous 
cooks and confectioners. 
riod when cakes were built into mighty 
things, when each confectioner tried to 
outdo the other, the age as Mead says 
sugar in art.” 


were 


“of art in sugar, as of 
Gorgeous banquets, perhaps, satisfied the 
Middle Age longing for contacts, the wish 
of lords in the fastness of their castles to 
mingle and talk with their fellows. Mead 
the historian speaks of a “Feast of the 
Archbishop of Neville at York in 1467, 
other things were served 
sugared dainties and 
plentie’.”. He also speaks in another place 
of “oysters being sprinkled with sugar,” 


when 
‘spices, 


among 
wafers 


which is a practice we moderns know 
very little about. 

All this time, sugar was very expensive. 
Brillat tells a rather sad little 
story, midst of the 
plenteous and cheap sugar given us by the 
modern sugar refiner, should find dis- 
tinctly pathetic. 

“M. Delacroix,” says Savarin, “used to 
complain at Versailles about the price of 


Savarin 
which we, in the 


sugar, which at that time cost more than 
five francs a pound. ‘Ah,’ he would say 


in his gentle and tender way, ‘if ever 
sugar should come to be sold at a shill- 
ing a pound, I would never drink water 
unless there was plenty of sugar in it’.” 
Today there are many types of com- 
mercial sugar which M. Delacroix could 
have had for a good deal less than a dol- 
Corn sugar, or commercial 
dextrose, is used in the manufacture of 
caramel, beer, and vinegar. ZJnvert sugar 


which is another commercial sugar, is a 


lar a pound. 


syrupy product, which consists of a com- 


bination of glucose and levulose (fruit 
sugar). One of its natural forms is 
honey. There are malt, maple, milk and 


palm sugar, used in various ways in com- 
And there are the two 
great sugars we are discussing, cane and 


mercial products. 


beet sugar. 

Of course one cannot consider the ques- 
tion of the evolution of sugar without giv- 
ing consideration to the beet sugar indus- 
try which was first established in France, 


and like the establishment of the great 
canning industry owes its first real recog- 
nition to Napoleon, who during his brief 
tenure of the ruling power in France of- 
fered many food bounties and _ prizes. 
Many of us are familiar with the cartoon 
which appeared about that time of the 
son of Napoleon in the nursery indus- 
triously sucking at a great beet. 

“Get all you can out of it,” the mother 
says, “your father tells me it contains 
sugar.” 

It was the German scientist Margraff 
who discovered sugar possibilities in the 
beet although he did not then (1748) dis- 
cover a commercially profitable process 
for crystallizing beet sugar. It was Carl 
Franz Achard, one of Margraft’s pupils 
who submitted his process to the Insti- 
tute of France, and which formed the 
basis for the gigantic beet sugar industry. 
In this country, beet sugar was first pro- 


duced about 1880. 


Uses of Sugar 


Brillat Savarin, who has written so 
many interesting things about foods and 
their physiology, lists eleven different 


uses for this condiment and food, which 
he says was introduced to the world by 
apothecaries. 

“Many persons like to eat sugar by it- 
self,” says Savarin. “Mixed with water, 
it gives eau sucre (sugared water). 
Mixed in larger proportions with water, 
concentrated by fire, it produces syrups. 
Mixed with water, from which the caloric 
has been extracted scientifically, it pro- 
duces ices; mixed with wine it forms a 
cordial; mixed with flour and eggs it 
gives biscuits, macaroons, cracknels, 
sponge cakes, light pastries; mixed with 
milk it gives creams, blancmanges; mixed 
with coffee it develops the flavor; mixed 
with coffee and milk it gives a light agree- 
able food; mixed with fruits it produces 
jams, marmalades, preserves, pastes, and 
finally mixed with alcohol it gives 
spirituous liquors.” 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Fifteen Years of Development 


In a School Lunch System 


INE years ago last September 
we opened our first cafeteria 
in a new high school. The pre- 

vious year a lunchroom, consisting of a 
gas plate for the making of soup, boards 
on horses for a lunch counter, thick 
mugs and cheap silver, had been sup- 
plied and managed by a very able group 
of unselfish mothers of a Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association. Too much praise can 
not be given to this feeble start because 
it was this demand and need that gave 
a very permanent basis for our present 
cafeteria system of four lunchrooms. 

Our school set-up, six years elemen- 
tary, three years junior high and three 
years senior high, demanded lunchrooms 
in both senior and junior schools due to 
a continuous school session with a*forty- 
minute lunch period for children com- 
ing from an area of twelve square miles, 
many of them transported in buses. 

In West Orange the school board and 
superintendent have direct supervision 
over cafeterias as over every other 
branch of school activity. The growth, 
expansion, efficiency, and attractiveness of 
our lunchrooms and the maintenance of 
high standards have been largely due to 
their libcral-minded and _ intelligent co- 
operation and supervision. 

All cafeteria funds and 
supervised by the board and all checks 
for cafeteria expenditures are issued and 
signed by both the manager and the sec- 
retary of the board. This system of 
management has been in effect with few 
minor changes since its inception. When 
our lunchrooms in junior and senior 
high schools were started nine years ago 
under the supervision of the home eco- 
nomics supervisor, the resident home- 
making teacher in the building had di- 
rect charge and management of the re- 
spective cafeteria. Since it is the ambi- 
tion of the school authorities to furnish 
satisfactory food without a profit there- 
from, there must also be provision 
against a deficit. This necessitates the 
utmost care in food selecting and buy- 
ing, requiring the personal attention of 
the manager. The daily trip to the 
grocery, meat market, etc., for selection 
instead of having the merchant ’phoning 
for the order demands a large part of 
the teacher’s time and attention. 

In schools of 600 and more such a 
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reports are 


By 
Edna ]. 


Supervisor of Home Economics 
West Orange, New Jersey 


Benson 


plan places too much demand upon the 
teacher’s time and her teaching is apt to 
suffer. Three years ago we changed 
this by acquiring the services of a home 
economist and dietitian who has direct 
supervision and management of the four 
cafeterias. She visits each cafeteria 
daily, does all the marketing, and looks 
after all banquets and special occasions. 
This latter is no small item in an active 
and progressive suburban community. 

It has been the desire of the adminis- 
tration always to provide at a minimum 
cost wholesome food, well-cooked and 
having child. 
Everything is served according to good 
Specializing in 


nutritive value to the 


scientific principles. 
such foods and keeping them tasty and 
attractive, the cafeterias have made so 
wide an appeal that they are self-sup- 
porting, all salaries and food bills being 
covered by proceeds from lunches. In 
addition to this, a small fund is set aside 
to take care of replacements. The orig- 
inal equipment is provided by the board 
of education. 

It is the belief of those in charge that 
the food should be attractively served 
amid pleasant surroundings so as to en- 
courage the pupils to eat a normal lunch. 
These things have been considered in 
the planning of each new lunchroom. 

Many times the planning of school 
cafeterias is left to an architect who in 
some instances has had neither experi- 
ence in the field nor the remotest idea of 
a result we find 
basements 


its requirements. As 
lunchrooms located in 
little or no provision made for expan- 
Too much cannot be said in favor 
this 
cafe- 


with 


sion. 


and extensive study of 


investigation of 


of long 
problem, 
terias, and the liberal use of aid from the 


other 


highly trained, experienced home eco- 
nomist and cafeteria manager who has 
worked in these places and knows the 
value and economy of well planned fa- 
cilities. This should 
consulted in the selection of all equip- 
ment in order to avoid and 
unnecessary utensils and to insure the 


manager also be 


omissions 


maximum use of all equipment with the 
greatest degree of efficiency. This also 
provides for a minimum amount of labor 
costs. An adequately trained manager 
also knows the desirability and economy 
of selecting high grade equipment. Too 
often the desire to be economical with 
original equipment forces replacements 
sooner than would have been necessary 
if a better grade had been purchased. 
Mention has been made of facilities 
for future expansion at a minimum cost. 
Many times this has not been consid- 
find that 


tions and inadequate facilities constitute 


ered and we crowded condi- 
a source of dissatisfaction to worker as 
well as patron. 

Our first cafeteria, built nine 
ago in the senior high school, is the 
too familiar kind 
means of entrance and exit, one serving 
counter, a fairly large kitchen equipped 
with large cook 
washer, vegetable peeler, 


years 


basement with one 


stove, electric dish- 
electric refrig- 
erator, and electric ice cream cabinet. 
The store-room is at the opposite end 
Floors are of a com- 
Uten- 


are of high grade but 


of the cafeteria, 
position cement mastik duraflex. 
sils, dishes, etc., 
not much attention was given to beauty. 
At that time the school accommodated 
between four and five hundred. Cre- 
tonne drapes, tinted walls, good ventila- 
tion, modern tables with linoleum tops 
and good bent wood chairs provide an 
atmosphere a little better than the av- 
Dur- 


ing the past nine years our enrollment 


erage in most school lunchrooms, 


in this school has grown to over eight 
hundred. We have added 
and chairs, and part of a locker room 


more tables 


teachers’ dining room. 


water 


has become a 
Such 
fountain, separate bake ovens, salaman- 


features as a cooler and 


der, mixing machine, slicing machine 
have been added to the original equip- 
ment. When future improvements and 
extension in this building are possible, 
it is planned to remove the cafeteria 
from the basement to the roof 

Another problem that often confronts 
school officials is providing lunchroom 
facilities in an old building without the 
addition of new space. When the above 
high school which housed our first cafe- 


teria was built the old high school be- 
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came a junior high school accom- RK 

modating about six hundred pu- LIFT faders 

pils.--A<long snarrow stockroom N aHO p ». 

on the ground floor became a N STORER = 5° 

on the ground floor became the NY ¢ af 

classroom became the lunch- 5 7> ‘e) a 

room with the counter on the a osc 4 

side nearest the stockroom. The LILI |=} soled tabre 

kitchen has now an electric re- ged, Soran Beord 
! 
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frigerator, a stove, bread slicer, 
mixing machine, an electric dish- 
washer, placed along the long 
sides of the room, galley fashion 
like a ship. As the one window 
is at the end of the room, we need 
artificial light in the kitchen most 
of the time. Cretonne drapes, 
tinted walls, plenty of sunshine 
and ventilation in the lunchroom, 
and spick and span uniforms pro- 
vide an air of cleanliness in this 
cafeteria in spite of the crowded 
line service and 
accommoda- 


conditions, one 
inadequate seating 
tions. This last phase has been 
eliminated by the building of two 
new junior high schools. 
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Five years ago we opened the 
Thomas Edison Junior High 
School. Although the cafeteria is 
on the ground floor or semi-base- f7 
ment we feel it to be a great im- | 

the senior high | 
those 





provement over 








school and far better than 
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mind is the very rapid advance N ' ; | \ N 
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terials and household supplies. [§ ‘DINING R s N 
Materials unknown five years ago N € 
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separate entrance and exit, a 


large dining room with a seating 

capacity of around two hundred and 
fifty, long windows possible because of 
excavations, attractive glazed chintz 
curtains with historical scenes, a dura- 
flex tile floor in red and green, strong 


tables with linoleum tops, bent wood 
chairs, equipped with silent domes, 
cream and green walls, a long ell- 


shaped service counter and steam table 
of monel metal equipped with ice 
cream and milk cabinet, and silver com- 
partment last, before the cash register. 
This last may not seem so important 
but long experience has taught us that 
great economy of silver and labor can 
be effected by placing silver at the end. 
The dishes chosen were a strong vi- 
trified china baked at a high tempera- 
ture and with a rolled edge which guar- 
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Layout of the new cafeteria—result of fifteen years’ experience. 


antees twenty-five per cent longer serv- 
ice. A gay Dresden floral pattern was 
selected. After five years service the 
china shows no wear. It does not chip 
easily and we have had almost no break- 
age. The silver is a good plated ware 
stamped with the name of the school. 
We feel that carefully chosen china and 
silver do much to produce the leisure en- 
vironment of a dining room, and make 
it less a place where one hastily grabs 
food, hastily consumes it amid noise, 
din and disorder, and hastily departs. 

The kitchen here has been just as 
carefully planned so that there might be 
few waste steps. It has its own service 
entrance so that all supplies enter the 
kitchen directly. The storeroom and 
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refrigerator open to one side, as does 
also the lavatory for the workers. 
There is an electric dishwashing ma- 
chine, vegetable peeler, mixing machine, 
slicer, and bread cutter. This room has 
plenty of light, air, and sunshine. The 
floor is of duraflex tile. All kitchen uten- 
sils are of superior grade and little or 
nothing has been expended on replace- 
nents after five years of service. The 
school has an enrollment of over five 
hundred, and future growth at the serv- 
ice counter can be taken care of by hav- 
ing two lines—one hot and one cold. 
The past September saw the opening 
of the latest junior high school, the 
Theodore Roosevelt. “Long, careful study 
and investigation by ‘the adminis- 




































































tration and the architect have produced 
a school plant of which we are justly 
proud. The home economics depart- 
ment and cafeteria have been placed on 
the third floor. The cafeteria is part of 
the central unit of the building, béing 
directly over the auditorium, and can “be 
reached by the central stairway. “wake 
access to the rest of the "building—a 


particularly desirable feature fom’ com-, 


munity affairs. This pla¢ement ‘ad@iits 
light from threersiges’: “aiid, “with; the 
addition of a skylight: “elininates He use 
of artificial. light: except at “night, ,Con- 
sidered Over a _ long period of time, this 
is an economy: smedsure. In!~ many 
buildings the space: aver: ‘the auditorium 
is wasted ‘because - of” its single story 
construction. , The ‘dining room part of 
the cafeteria is‘ entirely ;separate from 
the kitchen and the service counter. At 
first glance it looks like a large dining 
hall. This makes it possible to use the 
_ room every period of the day for study, 
music classes, club meetings, etc. It is 
not a large space used for two lunch 
’ periods only. 

The walls of the dining room are 
“cream rough plaster. Small colored 
tiles depicting fruits, vegetables, ani- 
mals and fishes form a border around 
windows, doors and openings. These 
tiles, together with a colored border of 
grapes, which separates the walls from 
the ceiling, constitute a pleasing deco- 
rative effect. The ceiling consists of 
acoustical tiles which materially aid in 
reducing noise. The floors are of tile- 
tex. The faculty dining room, with its 
low wainscot, curtained sash, and leaded 
glass treatment, offers a semi-private 
space for the teachers during the lunch 
period. 

The service portion is arranged for 
double service or two lines, enabling a 
greater number of pupils to be served in 
a shorter space of time. This is also a 
zood feature for future expansion. The 
kitchen is equipped with modern gas 
range in the center, back of which are 
the bake ovens. This arrangement sep- 
arates the main cooking unit from the 
baking unit and admits the simultaneous 
use of both. All sinks, tables and work- 
ing surfaces are of monel metal; the 
floor of terrazzo. All labor-saving equip- 
ment has been installed, making it pos- 
sible to operate the kitchen with four 
workers. The school has an enrollment 
of around six hundred and 375-400 
lunches are served daily. The dish- 
washing room opening from the kitchen 
and the cafeteria admits the rapid dis- 
posal of used dishes through a window- 
like arrangement. This also eliminates 
all unpleasant noises—and steam and 
cooking odors are taken care of by a 
special fan. A room with toilet facilities 
for employees, large stororoom with a 
lift adjoining for transferring supplies 
and garbage between the cafeteria and 
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service level at the rear, give further 
evidence of careful planning. -Attrac- 
tive dishes: and silver, sturdy ‘tables of 
old English design with linoleum tops, 
and chairs of similar design give an in- 
viting atmosphere to this dining room. 
The color, the furniture, the quiet all 
contribute to its being a dining room 


“gattd does not convey the idea of the av- 


erage hurried cafeteria. 

Following are the menus used in all 
four cafeterias for the period of a week. 
All dishes are sold for five cents with 
the exception of salads at fifteen and 
the plate luncheon consisting of three 
items for fifteen cents. Most vege- 
tables served are fresh. 

Every effort is made to maintain a 
high standard and to offer an excellent 
quality of well-cooked food, attractively 
served at a minimum cost to the pupil, 
and in an attractive and pleasing en- 
vironment. This necessitates careful 
management and continuous super- 
vision and study. Food, cost of service 
and labor are all figured on a percentage 
basis so that the management is at all 
times familiar with the conditions. 
Cafeterias managed on this basis can- 
not fail to win approval and support. 


Menus 


Monday, October 9, 1933 
Soup—Noodle 
SANDWICHES 
Ham on rye 
American cheese 
Sliced tomato 
ENTREES 
Meat loaf with browned potatoes and 
craamed onions. 
Mashed potatoes 
String beans 
Creamed fresh onions 
Corn fritters with sirup 
SALADS 
Pineapple and cream cheese 
Stuffed egg 
DESSERTS 
Chocolate pudding 
Halves of grapefruit 
Ice cream 
Milk 
Tuesday, October 10, 1933 
Soup—Vegetable 
SANDWICHES 
Meat loaf 
Olive and egg 
Fruit on wholewheat 
ENTREES 
Baked ham with baked potato and 
broiled pineapple 
Mashed potatoes 
Mashed fresh turnips 
Stewed tomatoes 
Baked lima beans 
SALADS 
Fruit 
Shrimp 


DESSERTS 
Date tapioca cream 
Raspberries 
Ice cream 
Milk 
Wednesday, October 11, 1933 
Soup—Cream of mushroom 
SANDWICHES 
Chicken 
Bologna on rye 
Lettuce 
ENTREES 
Hot roast beef sandwich 
Mashed potatoes 
Fresh buttered cabbage 
Peas 
Spanish rice 
SALADS 
Orange and banana 
Beet and asparagus tip 
DESSERTS 
Prune whip 
Pineapple tidbits 
Ice cream 
Milk 
Thursday, October 12 
Soup—Chicken 
SANDWICHES 
Lettuce and tomato 
Cream cheese relish 
Ham and egg 
ENTREES 
Lamb patties with creamed potatoes 
and peas 
Mashed potatoes 
Parsnips—buttered 
Fresh broccoli 
Spaghetti with Italian sauce 
SALADS 
Mary Garden 
Potato 
DESSERTS 
Pumpkin pie 
Fruit cup 
Ice cream 
Milk 
Friday, October 13 
Sourp—Split pea 
SANDWICHES 
Tuna fish 
Swiss cheese 
Jam 
ENTREES 
Filet of sole with cole slaw 
3aked hash 
Mashed potatoes 
Fresh carrots 
Asparagus 
Cole slaw 
SALADS 
Tomato surprise 
Jellied fruit 
DESSERTS 
Gingerbread short cake with 
chocolate sauce 
3aked apples 
Ice cream 


Milk 
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By 


Doris W. McCray 
HE combination classroom and 
lunchroom table is comparatively 


new, the first of the style illustrated 
having been put into schools at Buffalo, 
New York, approximately a year and a 
half ago. The combination table has been 
found to release an immense amount of 
educational space for classrooms, reading 
room, library or study hall without in- 
terfering with the regular serving of 
lunches. Where no lunchroom has been 
provided, the serving of food may be ac- 
complished in the playground building by 
the use of such equipment. 

In the illustration is shown a_ small 
hinged block on the center leg at the side, 
which holds the top level. This block is 
swung aside to allow the top to rest on 
the main portion of the table, bringing 
the table top into a slightly sloping posi- 
tion for use when reading or writing. 
The table may be had with a permanent 
level top instead of the adjustable top. 

Points to be considered in the selection 
of lunchroom or cafeteria tables are 
noted here briefly: 

Required seating capacity. Percentage 
of pupils out of the school attendance to 
be accommodated by lunchroom facilities. 
Number of groups into which this num- 
ber of pupils may be divided, so that each 
group may have a different lunch period. 

Floor plan. travel to 
congestion and crossing of traffic lines. 

Placement of the tables and chairs. 

Size of the tables selected. Floor space 
Number of pupils each table 


Line of avoid 


occupied. 
accommodates. 

Design of the table. 
lates to ease of cleaning. 
table from the aesthetic point of view. 
Height of the table top from the floor, to 
meet requirements of pupils of different 


Design as it re- 
Design of the 


sizes. 

Finish of the table. 
spots or the entire table may be refinished. 
Finish of the table top, how affected by 


How damaged 


spilled foods, or by heat. 
Portable or stationary tables. Reason 
for your choice. 
Chairs. Design 
Height of seat from the floor. 
chair back. 
pupils’ posture (good design for health 
Refinishing. 


for cleaning. 
Style of 


Design from standpoint of 


easy 


and comfort when seated). 

Chairs attached to table or separate. 
Repair replacement. Probable 

length of time the equipment will give 


and 


service before replacement becomes neces- 

sary; probable cost of replacement. 
Special requirements in design of the 

furniture which maintain quiet, orderli- 
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Lunchroom and Cafeteria Tables 





ness and lack of confusion, and which 
facilitate the speed with which the pupils 
may seat themselves and leave the lunch 
tables. Ease with which neat appearance 
of the lunchroom is maintained. 

A large school lunch room in Stam- 
ford, Connecticut is equipped with lunch 
room tables which resemble the combina- 
tion table illustrated, in that attached 
chairs are provided with the tables, which 
swing out far enough to allow the pupils 


to be seated without interfering with 
other pupils seated on both sides. The 
tables in the Stamford lunchroom are 


fastened permanently to the floor, and 
the chairs have no supports to the floor, 
the illustration on the 
chair at the front left which was photo- 
graphed in that manner in order to show 
that the chair legs are optional and that 
the construction of the table is planned to 
support the entire weight of the pupil 
Attached chairs are 


as shown in one 


without a chair leg. 
extremely satisfactory when they are cor- 
rectly constructed for quietness and are 
sturdily built to avoid breakage. 
very 


These 


have a number of distinct 


They are form fitting and 


chairs 
advantages. 
are provided with stops to make them 
with the cabinet, thus 
eliminating a great deal of noise and de- 
both the cabinet and table 


non-collidable 


struction to 


edges. The ease and speed with which 
pupils can be seated and can leave the 


tables, makes it possible to serve a larger 
number of pupils in a given number of 


minutes. 
Each of the tables in the Stamford 
lunchroom accommodates eight students. 


The table tops are not of the adjustable 
type and no desk drawers are provided. 
The combination lunchroom and class- 
room table illustrated, besides being pro- 
vided with four drawers which lock, and 
with two removable inkwells, may be fur- 
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nished with additional drawers, also with 
a shelf on which to place books during a 


class period. It obstructs slightly the 
knee space, but it is not. objectionable. 

It will be noted that cleaning the floors 
is accomplished easily when this type of 
table with swinging chairs is used, and 
the noisy, unsanitary and destructive 
practice of piling the chairs on top of 
the tables is eliminated. You will note 
particularly, in the illustration, that a well 
designed inlaid linoleum provides a floor- 
ing that is sanitary, easily cleaned, and 
will withstand long usage without losing 
its beauty. The hand-laid tile pattern in 
dark reds is particularly pleasing and 
practical. 

Cafeteria and lunchroom tables may be 
had in birch or maple with the top in 
these same woods, or a linoleum top, or 
a welded fibre top. This last type has 
been made particularly resistant to dam- 
age which may occur in the cafeteria. A 
sample of this material tested here per- 
sonally exhibited no change in color or 
smoothness when covered with lemon 
juice, vinegar, salad oil, mayonnaise, van- 
illa extract containing a high percentage 
of alcohol or a baking dish taken directly 
from an oven at a temperature of 500 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Grease was not ab- 
sorbed, and the finish was not disfigured 
by spilled water. In selecting a table, it is 
wise to choose such a finish which will 
withstand the acids and alkalis in foods 
as well as heat, water, and grease, which 
will spoil the beauty of the ordinary wood 
table. 

Sturdiness is particularly important in 
equipment to be used by students, since 
furniture the care which 
Correct de- 
correct joining of the different 
parts, and the strength to withstand 
abuse are necessary in school furniture. 


they do not give 
it would receive in a home. 


sign, 




















The first of the year is a good time to take stock, and a 
serious bit of objective self-anaylsis may prove very worth 
while. The questionnaire published here was successfully used 
by a group of teachers in Baltimore, Maryland. The plan 
worked so well that we felt it worthwhile to pass on the idea 
to others. While it was worked out originally for a group of 
teachers in elementary clothing classes, the principle, and most 
of the questions, are applicable to all grades and can be adapted 
to teachers of foods classes as well. 


The accompanying questionnaire may help you to check 
upon and overcome some of your problems as a clothing 
teacher. 

Read the questions carefully. 

Delve into the innermost corners of your own conscience 
and answer them as a whole, honestly and unreservedly. 

How many did you answer with an unqualified “Yes”? 

Which of those answered negatively seem most important 
and serious? 

Select one or two and work earnestly to secure and try 
out every method or device which might make it possible for 
you to answer “Yes” without hesitation. 

After a few weeks, read the questionnaire again, and con- 
centrate your efforts upon overcoming one or two other 
weaknesses. 


AM | THE IDEAL CLOTHING TEACHER? 
: YES NO 

1. Do I know each girl in my class well enough 

to call her by name? ma 
2. Am I curious about the family situations of 

the girls whom I teach? Do I take them 

into consideration when I am planning my 

work and methods of teaching? —_ —— 
3. Am I patient, sympathetic and kindly to those 

in my classes [or do I sometimes speak quick- 

ly and harshly to them] ? ~ 
4. Am I teaching my pupils to economize on 

time and effort as well as materials and 


findings ? —_ — 


. Am I teaching my pupils to think for them- 
selves as well as to sew? Do they know the 
reasons as well as the methods for doing 
things? —_  —- 


un 


6. Am I using every device which | can think of 
to make the girls’ work easier and to help 
them work faster? — - 


N 


. Are the girls in my classes kept from being 
discouraged because they have spent a long 
time on an uninteresting garment or because 
they have had to wait for help from the 
teacher ? ad 
8. Are my supplies (patterns, materials, tools, 
and findings) kept in an orderly and _ sys- 
tematic way? - _ 
9. Have I been able to work out satisfactory 
schemes for distributing supplies, cutting gar- 
ments, holding work correctly, teaching con- 
struction processes, and keeping garments 
clean and neat? 
10. Do I know an easy and satisfactory way to 
do each process which the pupils must do? 
If not, am I using Brown and Others— 
“Clothing Construction,” Cook—“Essentials 
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By Merle Ford 


Baltimore, Maryland 


ot Sewing,” Van Gilder—*From Thimble To 
Gown” or a similar reference? 


. Am I able to anticipate the problems which 


the girls are apt to have and teach them as 
a group to avoid or simplify their difficulties ? 
Do I give my directions so clearly and use 
such carefully worked out illustrative ma- 
terials that the most complex process which 
my pupils must do can be explained quickly 
and clarified easily? 

Is every student who finishes a_ beginning 
clothing course able to use the sewing ma- 
chine herself? Can she thread it, treadle, 
stitch, and recognize the qualities of good and 
and poor stitching? 

Has every person in my class formed good 
sewing habits? Does she use her thimble 
always? Does she hold her tools and ma- 


terials correctly? Has she good posture? 


. Am I making every effort to secure materials 


for clothing construction problems for the 
girls who cannot afford to supply their own? 
Am I furnishing them in such a way that 
the girls feel they are doing a real service to 
their school and community ? 

Do I feel that by doing any part of the work 
(cutting, marking, basting, stitching, finishing 
a garment) that I am hindering rather than 
helping the individual? 


. Can 1 distinguish between “listening and 


learning” on the part of the pupils? 


. At the end of each class period, can I say hon- 


estly that each student has accomplished 
something and learned at least one new fact? 
Will every girl have completed the minimum 
essentials of the course of study by the end 
of the year? 

Am I confident that the clothing classes in 
the school in which I teach are of vital im- 


portance to the children and their parents? 


A Unit on Hosiery 
(Continued from page 44) 


“Soap in Every Day Life,” Abbie J. Spear, 


Palm Olive-Peet, Jersey City, N. J. 


How Successful Am | as a Clothing Teacher ? 


Colgate- 


“The Story of Soap,” Procter and Gamble Co., Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 


“The Modern Home Laundry,” Procter and Gamble 


Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“A Girl’s Problems in Home Economics,” 


Trilling 


and Williams pp. 228-229. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 


Mending. 

Demonstrate the following: 
Catching runners. 

Mending runners. 
Re-inforcing thin places. 
Replacing worn out parts. 
Overhanding ripped seams. 


“Clothing, Choice, Care, Cost,” Mary 


Woolman. Macmillan, N. Y. 


Schenck 
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Do You Manage Yourself on Your Job 


Or Does Your Job Manage You? 


FTER talking with many teachers 
A: home economics during summer 

session, one is convinced that these 
teachers are either carrying super-loads 
or think that they are, which after all 
results in the same unhappy mental con- 
dition. Most certainly teachers of home 
economics are heavily loaded with class- 
work, with outside activities and with 
community responsibilities, this year more 
than ever before; and in order to meet 
this situation and to come through the 
year in good physical and mental condi- 
tion, it behooves each to manage herself 
efficiently. This means planning for one’s 
self as well as for one’s class, and fol- 
lowing those plans carefully. 

Any teacher may well study her basic 
needs for success and for happiness. We 
all need rest, food and proper clothing; 
we need recreation, fun and play; we 
need social contacts with friends; we need 
a time and place for quiet and thought; 
and we need the joy of work. But each 
person needs these in different amounts, 
therefore, each one should study her own 
individual needs, and plan to provide for 
them. How much sleep do you need to 
keep physically fit? Are your living con- 
ditions such that you get the food you 
need? Are you getting the real relaxing 
recreation which you need? Are you hav- 
ing satisfactory social contacts? Do you 
have a place in which you can be quiet 
and rest? Are you thoroughly enjoying 
your work? 

Everyone needs a time for recreation. 
An hour of fun and laughter is a mental 
life saver and may be well scheduled semi- 
weekly or at least weekly. Good whole- 
some fun in which one forgets classes, 
hall duty, and home room, will relax ten- 
sion, mental, physical and emotional, and 
will be better than a physic. Everyone 
also needs friends and friendly social con- 
tacts, some of which are outside one’s 
own professional field. Are all of your 
friends your co-workers? Do you “talk 
shop” in your social hours? Many teach- 
ers never get away from work. They 
live their work even while they sleep. 
One teacher could not stop thinking about 
her work even when playing golf, or auto 
riding, and so friends began to leave her 
out of their plans for pleasure, because 
“She always talks shop and we want to 
forget school.” Such a teacher plans her 
recreation but does not carry out her 
plans. 

When you decide upon a rooming place, 
in the fall, do you consider whether you 
will have a corner all your own, in which 
you can be quiet, for at least some time 
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By 
Maude Williamson 
Teacher Trainer in Home Economics 
Education, 
State Agricultural College, Colorado 


each day? A teacher, more than people 
in some other professions, is stimulated 
all day long by associations with people, 
by the challenge of time, and by many 
varied responsibilities; therefore, she, 
more than others, needs a period of quiet. 

Above all things, one needs the joy of 
work for then work is not work, but 
pleasure. If you are not happy in your 
work, analyze first yourself, then your 
work, your associates, and your working 
conditions. Frequently one is not happy 
in work because of one’s own mental at- 
titude. Perhaps conditions are at fault; 
perhaps a better understanding with your 
associates may help; perhaps you your- 
self are at fault. Find the difficulty, rem- 
edy it, or change your job! 

All this means that the teacher will need 
to study herself and her situation, and 
then make a plan by which to live. In 
this plan she will need to decide upon 
the relative values of rest, food and 
clothing, recreation, friends, work, then 
plan for each and see that each is given 
the time and importance which is due. 
Hard work does not break one, but hard 
work with no counter-balance does. This 
plan will include plans for work, yes, but 
let it include plans for fun too; that is 
for a balanced amount of fun, but not 
more than that, for the candle which is 
it does “give a lovely light.” 

Some teachers fail to carry out their 
plans to get work done at a certain time 
because they have not learned to make de- 
cisions quickly, nor having made them, to 
abide by them. They must think and pon- 
der, then decide, and then wonder if they 
decided right. Such persons may well re- 
member that many, many times either one 
of two ways of doing something will 
work if the method chosen is carried out 
consistently. Other teachers have not 
learned how to do something and then 
leave it, but must go back and do it over 
and over again to make sure that it is 
right. Such a teacher never is through 
working. She too may make plans for 
self-management, but her plans will go 
awry until she learns to do a thing and 
“call it done.” 

Other teachers fail in efficiency in self- 
management because they have _ not 
learned the technique of protecting them- 
selves from petty, or undue and unreason- 
able demands. Many demands are made 


upon one by pupils, by co-workers, or by 
friends which are unnecessary, and which 
can be avoided gracefully if one learns 
how. Again teachers fail to manage 
themselves efficiently because they have a 
poor sense of values. Efficiency implies 
good judgment in relative values, and the 
placing of first things first. A teacher 
who wishes to manage herself and not let 
her job manage her, needs to study 
values, to decide which things are most 
important. She will then place them first, 
and let the minor things fall into their 
relative positions of value. 


For the Home Economics 
Department 





Courtesy Spool Cotton Co. 

These attractive doilies have a number 
of possibilities for home economic classes. 
They are not difficult to make, since a 
simple crochet stitch is used in all of 


them. The ones with the linen centers 
offer practice in hemming. 

There are many occasions when the 
home economics department needs doilies 
for sandwich plates, for luncheons or tea 
parties. Girls in a home economics club 
might make a set for the department or 
as a gift for the practice or home man- 
agement house; or they might be made 
as a home project in sewing or home man- 
agement classes. If you wish to know 
how to make them, send a three cent 
stamp for postage together with your 
name and address, clearly written, to the 
ServicE DEPARTMENT, PracticAL Home 
Economics, 468 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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feather-loht (Griddle Cakes 


P ¢ h R cess for your baking demonstrations. 

... yet only If worth of ROYAL san Ie 
And make sure your pupils realize 

that, for fine home baking, it is true 


. : 9 
best baking powder costs so little: economy to use only the best baking 
And that penny’s worth of Royal powder—reliable Royal! 


HE next time you tell your pupils 
about the hows and whys of suc- 
cessful griddle cakes, try this interest- 
ing and practical variation of the 
lesson. 
Put on the blackboard a list show- 
ing the approximate costs* of the 
principal ingredients used, like this: 


iy Ss eg See SON ep a 6¢ 
Cg a rr 
eee 
4 tablespoons butter.............3¢ 


3 tsps. Royal Baking Powder... 1¢ 


Then, call your pupils’ attention to 
the trifling cost of the Royal Baking 
Powder used. Only 1¢ worth to make 
14 to 18 feather-light griddle cakes! 

Doesn’t it seem foolish to experi- 
ment with a doubtful brand when the 


*These costs, of course, vary according to locality. 
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insures the same delicious good- 

ness every time. For Royal qual- & 
ity never varies. It always leav- 
ens perfectly. That’s why Royal 
has been the standard with 
cooking experts and 
housewives for 65 years! 



















It pays to insist on 
Royal Baking Powder for 
your class work. Then 
you are certain of suc- 


FREE COOK BOOK—Mail the cou- 
pon below for free copies of the fa- 
mous Royal Cook Book to distribute 
to your pupils. Over 300 recipes; 
many helpful hints on baking. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER - PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED R, 
Dept. 161, 691 Washington Street - New York City - New York 
Please send me free______copies of the Royal Cook Book for class use. 














Name. i Ve Se ee ee ee et oe AT 
CE eae LRT ee a See ae ssiieaeeeenie oie alae = 
City and State. = siclinagstaccniteinspii ace eee ee ee - 
Name of School. GSTS ToBa ty Bearden Beant Waconia 
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A Home Economics Cottage 
(Continued from page 41) 


of suitable furnishings seemed a problem 
that 
equipment in the laboratories in use was 
of the more formal type and some of it 


would be difficult to solve, for the 


out-of-date. 

The Education the 
Twentieth Century Club sponsored this as 
one of their projects and secured from 


Committee of 


the teachers lists of suitable equipment 
and furnishings needed, making these 


available to interested organizations and 








individuals. The girls in the classes were 
so interested the project that they 
were prepared to give intelligent advice to 
those offering gifts. As a result, most of 
the needed furniture and equipment was 
secured before the cottage was finished. 


in 


More than one hundred individuals and 
organizations in all made gifts to the 
cottage and the articles not already pre- 

brought the opening 
The gifts were appropriate 


sented were to 
shower-tea. 
and usable, including such things as: A 
gate leg table; Jenny Lind bed; spinet 


desk; draperies, shades, curtains, poles, 





% cup yellow cornmeal 
1% cups Carnation Milk 
and 
1% cups water, mixed 
1 tbsp. fat 


1 small onion 


% tsp. salt 


1 cup ground raw beef 
1 cup tomatoes 1 pimiento 


Cavenne  % tsp. salt 


pimiento, cayenne and salt. 


Bring milk and water to a boil. Add salt, and 
sift in cornmeal slowly. Stirring constantly, boil 
10 minutes. Chop onion and cook slowly in 
fat until yellow. Add the meat and cook until 
the red color disappears. Then add the tomatoes, 


Line a greased 


casserole with the mush, put the meat in the 
center, cover with mush, and bake in a moder- 


ate oven (375° F) 45 minutes. Yield: 6 servings. 








It’s the ‘‘dish of the season’?! Hearty and 
savory —-andrich with the creaminess of good 
Carnation Milk. As always, Carnation con- 
tributes both food and flavor—with economy. 
Carnation is simply pure whole milk, evap- 
orated to double creaminess—a modern milk, 
convenient and dependable, and notable for 
the improved results it gives to all cookery. 


"From Contented Cows” 


Carnation 


WorRLD’s 
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LARGEST-SELLING 


BRAND 





Send for the free Carnation Book of Recipes. 
Ask, too, for the Carnation Baby-Feeding 
Book, telling why many specialists prescribe 
Carnation Milk for bottle-fed babies. Ad- 
dress Carnation Company, 854 Milwaukee 
Gas Light Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; 
955 Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington; 
or Toronto, Ontario. 


ilk 
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EVAPORATED 
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and rings; rugs; living room chairs; pic- 


tures; pottery; silver candle sticks; 
clocks; linens; small equipment; and 
dishes. The Rotary Club and individuals 


gave a substantial amount of money that 
was used by the girls and teachers to 
supplement the donated equipment. 

Since the space formerly used for the 
department in the high school is being 
converted into a school lunch room, the 
local P. T. A. was actively interested and 
much of the equipment in the original de- 
partment was given to the lunch room. 
At the tea-shower in the cottage the com- 
mittee received gifts for the lunch room 
also. A day-unit class of high school 
girls is sponsoring the lunch program and 
has canned 214 quarts of meat to be used 
for school lunches. 

The girls have watched the progress of 
the cottage and studied the furnishing 
with interest. Already three girls are 
making a hooked rug for the living room; 
two girls are making a rug for the bed 
room; and one girl is making a wall 
hanging for the living room. The teach- 
ers insist that interest in the work is not 
a matter of concern since the girls are in 
this homelike cottage. 

Plans are already being made 
landscaping the grounds of the cottage 
and the next thing to be undertaken is 
to put the basement in shape to be used 
as a canning center for the town. 

NOTE: The Superintendent, 


for 


EO: 


| Todd; the-(Welfare Worker, Mrs. Han- 
nah Eaton Jackson; 


the member of 
school board, Mrs. N. A. Johnson; a 
member of the town board, Mr. W. M. 
Prince; and the home economics teach- 
ers, Miriam Doggett and Bettye Blanks, 
were responsible for much of the plan- 
ning and the completion of this project. 


Some Facts about Sugar 
(Continued from page 48) 


An important and extensive use of cane 
and beet sugar is in the canning industry, 
where sucrose (cane or beet sugar) is 
mixed with water or in some cases with 
the juices of the fruits to produce the 


| delicious fruit and sugar syrup in canned 


fruits. In large fruit canneries 25,000 to 


| 50,000 pounds of sugar per day are used. 
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Of course the largest use of sugar is 
in the confectionery business, the candy, 
soft drinks and ice cream establishments. 
It is estimated that there are about a half 
million of these in the United States. 

Candy accounts for 3.6 per cent 
every food dollar spent in the United 
States. And besides this there are the 
cakes, pies, puddings, beverage sweeten- 
ings, and vegetable sweetenings which 
employ more sugar, and which add to the 
quota of sugar consumed and make us as 
a nation the greatest consumers of sugar 
in the world. 


of 























A ‘‘Booke of Cookery’’ Owned 
by Martha Washington 


(Continued from page 45) 


who was brought up in great luxury and 
freedom on her vast Virginia estate. 
After Frances married the erratic and 
well-known aristocrat, John Custis, her 
domestic life is said to have rivaled that 
of Beatrice in The Taming of the Shrew. 
Be that as it may, there is little doubt that 
Mistress Custis became a gracious hostess 
and provided a liberal table at a period 
when roasts were turned on the spit and 
pastry was baked before the open fire. If 
she followed the recipes found in her own 


cookbook, she placed carefully prepared | 


dishes before her husband and the guests 
who frequently came on horseback un- 
announced, or who arrived by coach-loads 
for an indefinite stay. 

There seems to be no limit to the time 
or the labor required to prepare these 
Colonial dishes. The quantity of material 
called for is also amazing. Compare our 
waffles of today, hastily stirred up the 
last minute for Sunday night supper, with 
the recipe used two centuries ago, and 
still to be found in Martha Washington’s 
“Booke of Cookery.” 


To MAKE EXcELLENT WAFFLES THE 
FRENCH Way 

“Take a pint of cream & heat it luke 
warme & mix it in a basin with 2 pounds 
of floure, to wch you must add halfe (or) 
quarter of a pinte of youlks of egg beat- 
en but before you mix in ye eggs, you 
must put in a spoonful of thick yeast & 
too this halfe a pound of fresh butter 
melted, & a little salt, put in some nut- 
meg, cinnamon & mace beaten & some 
maple brick grated, & dissolve a little 
ambergreece in rose water & put in ye 
say a spoonful on yr tongues & bake ym 
but before you must let ym stand 2 hours 
in ye corner to rise.” 

Science has now entered the kitchen and 
the desire for radiant health and physical 
vigor has influenced and narrowed the 
menu. Short and practical books are 
available which discuss ways of keeping 
fit. Today there is substituted for the 
generous “Treasures of a Thousand 
Cooks” the scientific manual which sug- 
gests catering for two in such recipes as 
the following: 


The one-egg cake 

Deserts without sugar 

The three minute breakfast 
Meat substitutes 

Raw food diets 


The Colonial maiden did not have the 
numberless aids to beauty which are now 
available to the modern girl; nevertheless 
she was not entirely ignorant of such ar- 











ticles. Delicate hints and “choice secrets 


for the improvement of female beauty” 
were modestly tucked away amid the 
pages of “Ye Gentlewoman’s House- 
wifery,” “Ye Housekeeper’s Guides” or 
similar volumes which contained “scarce, 
curious and valuable receipts for making 
ready all sorts of viands.” In addition 
to the charm of daintiness there were 
practical suggestions for personal hygiene 
to be found on the cookbook’s pages. 


To Keep THE TEETH CLEAN & WHITE 
& To FAsteEN THEM 
“Take cuttle fish bone & make it into 


a very fine powder & rub ye teeth there- 
with, then wash them after with white 


wine, & plantin water & 3 or 4 drops ot 
spirrit of bitterell mixt with them, & rub 
them well with a cloth, & it will pre- 
serve ye teeth from putrefaction, & keep 
them fast, white & clean & preserve from 
ye toothach, if it be used every day.” 


This tooth paste formula is in Martha 
Washington’s own Booke of Cookery. We 
know that Mrs. Washington kept the 
children of her family up to rigid require- 
ments, yet we learn from letters that the 
Washington family suffered at various 
times from swollen faces and from severe 
toothache. Could there be too much fish 
bone or too little white wine in the den- 
tal paste? 
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@ The teacher of Home Economics, the Home Demonstration Agent, or the 
Institutional Manager, will find the following charts, exhibits and other material 
on the subject of coffee of real value. The material is educational,’ authoritative, 
interesting—and free. Simply check the items you want. Then sign your name and 
address, and mail the list. 


For Home Economics Teachers : 

(0 Story of Coffee (revised )—illustrated bulletin 
telling history, growth, and preparation for 
market. (Enough for classroom reference use). 


{] Progress of Coffee: Pictorial wall chart in full 
color. (One to a teacher), 


(0 The Coffee Bird: A three-act play based on 
old legend of discovery of coffee. Simple to 
produce, contains costume directions. 

(0 Sheets for loose-leaf note books—8" x 10"— 
beautiful, colored picture of coffee branches 
and four other sheets of coffee information. 
(Furnished to individual students). 


For Home Demonstration Agents: 

(0 Coffee Facts for Homemakers (revised) 
illustrated booklet on coffee. Furnished in 
quantities for women’s clubs. 


For College Use : (Furnished to individual 
college teachers and students). 


(CD Results of Package Coffee Investigation— 


Name 


This article reports on an examination of 
ninety-three brands gathered from all over 
the United States and cup-tested from the 
standpoint of Freshness, Value and Salability. 
Reprinted from Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, 
August, 1933. 

(0 The Proof is in the Drinking—by P. W. Pun- 
nett, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
A discussion of the importance of coffee 
grinds. Reprinted from Food Industries, 
August, 1933. 

(1 What Flavor Measurement Reveals About 
Keeping Coffee Fresh—by P. W. Punnett and 
Walter H. Eddy, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York City. Reprinted from 
Food Industries. 


For Institational Managers: 

( The Coffee Problem—by P. W. Punnett, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York City. Reprinted from The Journal of 
The American Dietetic Association. Article 
about buying coffee in large quantities. 
(Furnished in quantity upon request). 








School Address 


' P.24 
State. 





City. 


BUREAU OF COFFEE INFORMATION 


51 West 45th Street, New York City 
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YOU BECOME 


A GOOD COOK 


ONLY WHEN YOU CAPTURE | 


FLAVOR 


PURE EXTRACT 
VANILLA 


2 FLUID 
OUNCES NET 
ALCOHOL 35 PER CENT 


JoscrH Burnett CO, 
BOSTON, MASS.. USA 





Flavor is elusive, and on the wing, 
but you can capture it with Bur- 
nett’s Pure Extracts! These pure, 
uniform flavorings bring out the 
very best in all the ingredients you 
use. Good cooks know the impor- 
tance of using the best extracts. | 
Since 1847 they have sung the 
praises of Burnett’s. On your next 
dessert project specify Burnett’s 
Vanilla. Give it a fair trial — just 
once. You will be amazed at the | 
difference in flavor it makes. 


If you will write us on your 
school letterhead we will be de- 
lighted to send you a free copy of | 
“Doubly Delicious Desserts.” | 
You'll find it a grand little text 
book! | 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 


437 D Street, Boston, Mass. 
a 
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Do You Know— 






Pound Cake was a Favorite 
in the Eighteenth Century? 


By 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 

Pound cake, so called because it orig- 
inally contained a pound each, or at 
least equal measurements of the butter, 
flour, sugar and other ingredients of 
which it was made, was the company 
favorite of our great grandmother’s day. 
Tinkling glasses, the rustle of stiff silk 
skirts, a whiff of sweet lavender and the 
delicate aroma of rich pound cake, all 
belonged to the gracious era of friendly 
afternoon calls and gossip beside the 
open hearth. Thackeray dwells upon the 
“oreat odour... of pound cake” as one 
who loved it, and Trollope quaintly 
speaks of the gentleman who “begged 
to recommend the pound cake from his 
own personal experience.” Although 
customs have changed and the good old 
times have passed, pound cake has 
changed only for the better, and this 
eighteenth century favorite still is looked 
upon with enthusiasm and respect. 

Since the same recipe for pound cake 
occurs in almost all of the eighteenth 
century cook book's, we are led to sur- 
mise that this particular formula was 
handed down from mother to daughter 
for many generations, in families famed 
for their delicious table fare. Follow- 
ing is a recipe which appears in the 
Compleat Family Cook, printed by 
Thomas Martin in 1776, the Art of 
Cookery Made Plain and Easy, written 
by Hannah Glasse in 1796, and the Ac- 
complished Housekeeper and Universal 
Cook of 1797: 

“Beat a pound of butter, in an earthen 
pan, with your hand, one way, till it re- 
sembles a fine thick cream. Then beat 
up with the butter twelve eggs, with one 
half their whites; and beat in almost a 
pound of sugar, a pound of flour, and a 
few caraways. Beat all well together 
with your hand, or with a large wooden 
spoon for an hour. Then butter a pan, 
put it in, and bake it an hour in a quick 
You may, if you think proper, 
a pound of clean-washed and 


” 


oven, 
put in 
picked currants. 

Dolly Madison, noted for the many 
varieties of cake with which she enter- 
tained White House guests, made a 
pound cake with ginger. It must have 
been gingery indeed, with the large cup- 
ful of the spice which we are directed to 
use. The recipe calls for: 

“Two pounds of flour; one pound of 
sugar; one pound of butter; ten eggs; 


one pint of molasses; one-half pint of 
sour cream; one large cup of ginger; tea- 
spoon of soda dissolved in warm water. 
Mix and bake as a pound cake.” 

By 1844, the American housewife began 
to indulge in all sorts of interesting flavor 
variations in her pound cakes. The 
Kitchen Directory of that date advises the 
use of almonds, “blanched and powdered 
fine in rosewater.” 

“Mix a pound of sugar with three 
quarters of a pound of butter,” says the 
formula. “When worked white, stir in 
the yelks of eight eggs, beaten to a 
froth, then the whites. Add a pound of 
sifted flour, and mace or nutmeg to the 
taste. If you wish to have your cake 
particularly nice, stir in, just before you 
put it into the pans, a quarter of a pound 
of citron, or almonds blanched and pow- 
dered fine in rosewater.” 

Pound cake has changed little since 
that time and twentieth century recipes 
contain about the same ingredients— 
here is one that is in use by countless 
“Beat one pound 
butter to a and add one 
pound sugar gradually, continuing the 
Then add the yolks of ten 
beaten until thick. Stir in the 
ten eggs beaten stiff, one 
pound sifted with one-half tea- 
spoon mace, and two tablespoons brandy 
flavoring. Beat for 5 minutes and bake 
in a deep pan in a slow oven. A large 
cake requires one and one-fourth hours. 


good cooks of today. 
soft cream 
beating. 
eggs 
whites of 
flour 


Of Interest to Home 
Economists 


Miss Polly Peacock has recently been 
appointed as director of the Kelvin 
Kitchen and in charge of the home eco- 
nomics program of the Kelvinator Corpo- 
ration. 

Miss Peacock has been a member of 
the Kelvinator Home Economics staff for 
two years, and is a graduate of Iowa 
State College. On leaving college she be- 
came head of the home economics depart- 
ment of All Saints girls’ preparatory 
school in Sioux Falls, S. D.; then of the 
Sunset Hill school for girls in Kansas 
City. Later she became stylist in the 
household linen department of Marshall 
Field and Company, and then educational 
director of the Ice Cream Institute of 
Chicago. 
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.-. @ delicious 


combination of nourishing 


wheat plus extra bran 


Kellogg’s PEP is delicious nourish- 
ment. Crisp, crunchy flakes of toasted 
wheat — plus extra bran. Mildly laxa- 
tive. Packed with flavor. Ready to eat. 
Just pour on milk or cream. Add sliced 
fruit or honey if you want, for tasty 
variety. 


Enjoy PEP often. Popular with all 
ages. Delightful for breakfast. Good 
again for lunch or supper. Buy PEP 
from your grocer—in the red-an4-green 
package. Always fresh in the heat- 
sealed, inside WAxTITE bag — an exclu- 
sive Kellogg feature. 


We will gladly send you a list of 
cereal recipes and menu-suggestions 
upon request. Write to Home Economics 
Department, Kellogg Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


WHAT’S IN THE PACKAGE? 


10 full ounces of crisp, tasty 
nourishment. Kellogg’s PEP 
is made of wheat. Rich in 
proteins, vitamin B and iron. 
Plus enough extra bran to be 
mildly laxative. 


ki illogy 
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© DOUBT many little patients would like to “tip off” 
N the doctor beforehand. Milk can become so monoto- 
nous—the sameness of taste—the sameness of color. 

Cocomalt mixed with milk is quite another story! 
Children adore its creamy chocolate flavor. And pre 
pared as directed, it adds 70% more caloric value to 
milk. It provides extra proteins, carbohydrates, minerals 
(calcium and phosphorus)—plus Vitamin D for proper 
utilization of the calcium and phosphorus. Licensed by 
the Wisconsin University Alumni Research Foundation. 

Cocomalt comes in powder form, easy to mix with 
milk—delicious HOT or COLD. Sold at grocery and 
good drug stores in 1%-lb. and 1-Ib. air-tight cans. Avail- 
“le also in 5-lb. cans for hospital use, at a special price. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Ne will be glad to send you a trial-size caa of delicious 
Cocomalt free. Merely send this coupon with your name 
and address. 
R. B. Davis Co., Dept. 29B, Hoboken, N. J. 
Please send me a trial-size can of Cocomalt without 


charge. 
Name 
PN sso hshscecconse : 


IE rates tccgenasnsadeveisovevoneaee SIMIDs 


Cocomalt is accepted by the Committee on Foods 

nites of the American Medical Association. It is com 
¢ { . 

tte posed of sucrose, skim milk, selected cocoa, bar- 


wed ley malt extract, flavoring, and added Vitamin D. 
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rok BAKED FISH 


You can put a brand-new, de- 
lightful flavor in it by using this 
famous old seasoning. 


— 
10¢ a package at 


your grocer’s. Protected 
by Cellophane 


BELL’S 
SEASONING 
y 





Send for free booklet of cooking secrets 


Address Wm. G. Bell Co., 
189 State Street, Boston, Mass. 








YOU WANT CLASS PINS—we 
have them—any letters, 






more, 30¢ ea.; gold plated, ph ae’ 
40¢ ea.; sterling, 45c¢ ea. “ Sy 7; 
silver rings as shown, | or more, Ay. WY 





Write For FREE Catalogue 


METAL ARTS COMPANY, INC. 
Factory 57, Rochester, N.Y. 








SYRACUSE CHINA 
Product of Onondaga Potteries 
Potters to the American People 
Since 1870 
Syracuse China is American China 
Made by American workers 








Important Price Reduction! 
THE EveLYN TosBeEy 
FASHION SERVICE FOR TEACHERS 


Formerly $12.00 a year—Now $2.00 a year 


A monthly text service of classroom 
work in newest styles and methods 


1. The latest fashion news from Paris 
and New York with suggestions for 
use in classroom. 

. Illustrations and directions for mak 
ing blouses, scarfs, hats, bags, lin- 
gerie, suits, dresses, etc. 

. Dressmaking and millinery lessons on 
the up-to-date trade method for achiev- 
ing smart effects speedily and _ profes- 
sionally. 

4. Patterns and swatches of new 
and colors. 

5. Fashion trends and sources. 


t 


fabrics 





EVELYN TOBEY 
11 West 42nd Street, New York City 
Check for £2.00 for one year is enclosed, 


Vane 


Address 


















Remodeling Clothing 
(Continued from pgae 46) 


be correctly done so that one’s ego is 
appeased, at least! 

With the vogue for short jackets, often 
| you can make a short coat complete from 
a full-length coat. Such a jacket can 
prove as good as new if it is smartly 
cut, fitted, and finished. 


Think twice before you take a grown- 
up’s coat to remake it for a child. An 
adult’s wool dress made into a child’s 
coat is often far better. There are three 
reasons for this: first, there will be less 
waste in using a dress because usually it 
is less valuable than a coat; second, the 
material is not so bulky and heavy as it 
might be in a coat; and third, the color 
of a wool dress is generally less drab 
than that of a coat. Of course, inter- 
lining must always be used for a child’s 
| warm coat. 





What to Do for Dresses 


The first thing to do is to gather to- 
gether all the fashion sheets (they are 
given out free, you know) to give you 
ideas for making over; or, buy a pattern 
quarterly, which invariably will give you 
suggestions. A good idea often is to visit a 
ready-to-wear department and see dresses 
in the new fashions. Plan the operation 
on your dress so that it will be not mere- 
ly as good as new, but better than new! 
Usually the dresses we want to make over 
are the ones that were not so successful 
in the first place. Really successful 
dresses are usually worn beyond the mak- 
ing-over stage simply because they are 
right at the outset. 





The new collars, wide belts, and blouses 
are a boon to make-overs. Many dresses 
can have the tops cut off and be smartly 
made into skirts to wear with a crisp new 
blouse, or a new blouse can be made 
from an old dress to wear with a sepa- 
rate skirt. Surely fashion has favored 
us these past few years in insisting that 
we ensemble our coats and dresses for 
color, because if we had two dresses to 
wear with a coat, we can now take those 
two dresses and reline the coat, or make 
them into a two-piece frock (blouse and 
skirt) so that it seems new to us. 

The smart new wash cottons are inex- 
pensive and are really practical for col- 
lars and cuffs. Besides, they give an air 
of dressed-upness that is decidedly good 
for our morale. 

In remodeling dresses, bear in mind 
this: that the neck line, the sleeves, and 
the waist line are most susceptible to 
fashion treatment. They likewise are 
most susceptible to wear; so concentrate 
your attention on these, and your dress 
will certainly surprise you with its smart- 
ness, as well as its becomingness. 

Restitching a dress often gives it a 
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feeling of newness. At least, it freshens 
it definitely. Opening out the hem and 
turning on a new line gives a dress a de- 
cidedly new look. 

Do not be afraid to rip and wash fab- 
rics before recutting them. Use a mild 
soap, make a good suds, roll the fabrics 
in a towel to take out excess moisture, 
and then press them, and you will be sur- 
prised to find how they are rejuvenated. 

Match your threads for remodeling 
just as carefully as you would match 
threads for a new dress. Let your sew- 
ing machine help you to make good, 
straight, firm seams and to finish edges 
so that they look new. One woman 
bought a new sewing machine and then 
brought out from old trunks and boxes 
coats and dresses that had been put away, 
and old draperies and home furnishings 
that decorators had discarded for her. 
She says she paid for her machine in the 
economies she effected and that her 
clothes and her furnishings both suit her 
better now that she makes them herself. 
So sometimes adversity does have its 
compensations. Surely, if the creative 
ability is allowed to manifest itself, the 
fun of accomplishment will indeed be re- 
ward enough. 





February Meeting 


of the Department of Super- 
visors and Teachers of Home 
Economics 


Department of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics, N.E.A. will meet 
February 24-25 at Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The program for February 24th calis 
for morning and afternoon meetings 
based on the topic “The Home Econo- 
mists’ Part in the Recovery Program.” 
Mrs. Faith Gorrell, president of the Ohio 
Home Economics Assn., will preside. In 
the morning Dr. Edith Wood will speak 
on The Role of the Home Economist in 
the National Housing Program; Eugene 
T. Lies of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, on What if the Schools Ignore 


the Challenge of Leisure; Dr. Pauline 
Beery Mack will discuss The Home 
Economist and the Textile Codes. In the 


evening there will be a banquet at the 
Hotel Statler. 

Among the interesting numbers of the 
Saturday afternoon program will be dis- 
cussions by a panel of class room teach- 
ers who will explain how they are mak- 
ing their work a more vital part of the 
whole recovery program in the following: 

Teaching Clothing and Textiles 

In Making Effective Use of Leisure 
Time 

In the Teaching of Housing 

In Nutrition and Health Teaching 

Miss Adelaide Van Duzer, supervisor 
of Home Economics, Cleveland is local 
chairman. 























| SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT 


STANDARD 
PRODUCTS 


TRADE MARK 


IN AT ONCE 


| Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list” 

| has received an enrollment blank for the season 1933- 

| 34. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 

| attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 
hrst 





ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent out in September, without cost, 
consisting of Educational Samples, Charts and in- 
structive literature, regarding high grade, usable 
products as well as our monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 
cators. 


| 

If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, | 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we | 
will send one at once. 
} 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
FREEPORT . NEW YORK | 











= 
GET THIS BOOK — 


“A better cup of coffee 
in every home” 
Concise, simple information on coffee and 
its progress from the plantation to your 
cup. Coffee’s place in the diet. How to 
choose a coffee. Importance of correct 
roasting and grinding. ‘“Freshness’’ defined. 
Methods of making explicitly presented. 
Invaluable as a handy reference book for 


high school home economics classes. 


Send for your free copy now. 


COFFEE SERVICE INSTITUTE 














COFFEE | 


= 





420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK al 





-E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


| BRAND 





Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, | 
Table Delicacies | 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 

















A UNIT IN FOODS 


FOR 
SIXTY- MINUTE PERIODS 
By 


Marcia E. Turner 


Associate Professor 
Home Economics Education 
lowa State College 


Miss Turner has been working with one- 
hour periods in high school classes, and those 
of you who have found practical aid in the 
articles she has written for Practical Home 
Economics will be doubly glad of this new 
bulletin. In it she discusses the problems oi 
time-management and gives lesson outlines for 
a complete unit in meal planning and prepara- 
tion for one hour home economics classes. 
This bulletin presents a helpful solution to 
a difficult problem. 50c a copy. 


Use coupon on page 64 
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THESE 
JUNKET LESSONS 


make classes on milk fascinating 


SENT FREE 


Thousands of teachers now use Junket 
as a regular part of their courses on 
milk, luncheons, desserts and_ invalid 
trays. We provide teaching sugges- 
tions, demonstration materials for 
teachers, recipe books and leaflets, 
and sample size packages for children 
to use in making junket. Teachers 
most enthusiastic over results—chil- 


dren love it. Valuable and helpful. 
Send Today For Application Blank 


Address Domestic Science Department 


LR, THE JUNKET FOLKS 
Hansen’s Isle, Little Falls, N.Y. 





Ube ove ram 











KNOX & tHe 
veal GELATINE 


for Desserts and Salads 








SEWING ROOM 


SUPPLIES 
Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 

Pins and Many 







§5 50 


Complete Other Items 
with : 
Cutter Send for Circular and Price Liss 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chieago, Ill, 


LEARN T0 
5 0 i beautifully 


speedily 
happily 

Here's that modern way to hot TRY 
starch without mixing, boiling THIS 
and bother as with lump starch. 

Makes starching easy. Makes 

ironing easy. Restores elastic- 
ity and that soft charm of new- 
ness. No sticking. No scorch- 
ing. Your iron fairly glides. A 
wonderful invention. This free 
test convinces. Send for sample. 











| Fifth International Congress 
| of Homecraft Teaching 


| Germany has agreed to organize the 
| fifth international Congress of homecraft 
| teaching (enseignement menager) in Ber- 
Hin in August, 1934. On September 29th 
|at a meeting held in the Paedagogische 
Auslandstelle, a national committee and a 
local organization committee were formed 
and a sub-committee was shortly after ap- 
|pointed to take charge of the practical 
| work of the Congress. 
While local arrangements are in the 
| hands of the Germans, it is the Interna- 
| tional Office of Homecraft Teaching (Of- 
fice International de l’Enseignement Men- 
|ager, Fribourg, Switzerland) which is get- 
| ting into touch with the various countries 
which will be represented. This office 
begs any countries which are sending del- 
legates to inform the office at once in 
which of the questions to be debated they 
are especially interested so that the “rap- 
porteurs” for each question may be 
chosen from specialists. 

The questions to be discussed were 
chosen, in principle, at an international 
committee meeting in Liége, in August, 
1930. They are: 








Question I 
|a) Progress of domestic science teaching 
since the Congress of Rome in 1927. 

|b) Evolution of domestic science teaching 
| in Germany. 

|c) Visits to the establishments concerned 
| in (b). 
Question II 
| 


Scientific facts and their use and value 
in varying degrees in domestic teaching. 


|a) In elementary schools (pupils up to 
twelve years of age). 

|b) In upper elementary schools (or their 
equivalent). 

c) In secondary schools. 








d) In domestic science training colleges. 
e) In professional or trade schools. 

f) In training colleges. 

g) In courses for adults. 

Each division will be the subject of a 
special report. 

In conclusion model lessons will be 
given showing how knowledge can be 
adapted to the different stages. 

Question III 

The necessity of scientific organization 

of housework in the interests of women. 


Rationalization of housework. Practical 
demonstrations on the subject. 
Question IV 
Household apprenticeship. Different 


forms in practice. 

a) Apprenticeship with a view to domes- 
tic service. 

b) Apprenticeship with a view to the man- 
agement of households. 

c) Apprenticeship with a view to the ad- 
ministration of hospitals, clinics, col- 
leges, orphanages, etc. 

Question IVa 
The formation of mistresses of 
prentices. 


ap- 


Teaching Money 
Management 
(Continued from page 40) 

There are many things that are inter- 
esting about this book. One is the de- 
scription of the difficulties that would be 
encountered if bridge were taught as the 
subject of money is usually taught. There 
is a discussion also in the last chapter 
of how teachers may help to interest pu- 

pils in the study of this vast subject. 

Another publication that I would like to 
call to your attention is a very interesting 
little book called, “Ten Men of Money 
Island,” or “A Primer of Finance” writ- 
ten by S. F. Norton in 1879 and en- 
larged and reprinted in 1890°. In less 
than a hundred pages he tells in words 

(See page 63) 








| COLOR 
YOUR 
FOODS 








CAKES, 


“Teachers of Home Economics note a definite trend 
towards foods enlivened with color. 
the times. 
interest in classes.” 


ICINGS, SALADS, etc. 


Keep abreast of 
Win recognition for progressiveness, greater 





SPECIAL 





12 packages of Crystals of Color 
maled to you prepaid for $1.00 


OFFER 











Yellow and Grape 
ferent assortment is wanted. 3 
dissolve instantly. Most economical to use. 
with each package. 





Regular price, $1.20——-Two packages each of Red, Orange, Mint Green, Lemon Yellow, Eg 
All the popular colors, or one of each for 50c. 
30 different colors to suit every requirement. 
Guaranteed pure 
Order a trial assortment today. 


PEERLESS COLOR LABORATORIES 


Color chart free if dif- 
Crystals of Color 
Hundreds of uses—directions 


Peerless Bldg.. Diamond Place 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








THANK YOU------------5 


} 641, KEOKUK, IOWA 
THE HUBINGER CO., No. ’ 

sam} **That Wonderful Way 

! toilet free sample. Pin Expert Teaches Curtain Mak- 

ing.’ 


Special quantities of this educational 











NOTE: 
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terial for class work upon request. 


obligation on your part! 


ARE YOU ENJOYING THE ADVANTAGES 
. OF THESE FREE SERVICES? 
The Monthly News Bulletin, The Library of Sewing Books, leaflets and charts, The Permanent 
Classroom Exhibits and The Educational Loan Exhibits—all are yours to command, without any 
Write today for information on these services io 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, The SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
Department 41-P. Box 551, Newark, N. J. 


| 
The Two Great J. & P. COATS e 


\ 


CLARK’S O. N. T. Names in Thread 
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EDUCATIONAL HELPS 





Procter & Gamble Educational 
Bulletins 


Bulletin No. 1 describes The Cleanli- 
ness Crusade material and other educa- 
tional and recreational projects, classified 
for all grades from first primary to high 
school. Also, special project work in 
history, geography, industrial arts, soap 
sculpture and home economics for liugh 
school grades. 

Bulletin No. 2 describes material of spe- 
cial interest to Home Economics teachers, 
Free upon request 
Educational Department—PH-234 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,” will also be 
sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Anvgeles Calitornia 








A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a omestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 
R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 


38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





About Eggs and Poultry 
The story of marketing eggs and poul- 
try, information regarding their food 
value and factors to be considered in 
their selection and preparation have 
been assembled into bulletin form for 
use as reference material. ‘Titles in- 
clude What’s In An Egg? The Na- 
tion’s Egg Supply, Keeping Good Eggs 
Good, Caauss, Fried Chicken, Roast 
Chicken, Turkey ‘Talk, Poaching Eggs. 

Department of Foods and Nutrition 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN 
POULTRY INDUSTRIES 
110 North Franklin St. Chicago, Il. 





Free Literature 
and Cook Book 


An article reprinted from the American 
Journal of Physiology, ““The Vitamin A 
and D Content of Mies: Margarines.” 
and a newly developed Cook Book full 
of many tested delicious recipes. Send 
requests to 

JOHN F. JELKE COMPANY 

Department A-F 

759 South Washtenaw Avenue 

Chicago Illinois 








“The Art of Table Setting” 


Home Economics Teachers will find_this 
informative booklet by Lillian M. Gunn 
extremely helpful. Third edition now 
available for 25c in coin or stamps from 
THE GORHAM COMPANY 
America’s Leading Silversmiths 
Providence, 


“The Crowd Comes to Our 
House” 

This booklet on home entertaining with 
party menus by Grace Higgins is avail- 
able for 10c from Gorham’s affiliated 
Company. 

THE ALVIN CORPORATION 

Elmwood, Providence, R. I. 
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that anyone can understand the story of 
how money, credit, and banking came inte 
being. 

In this day when barter units have been 
developed in many communities and when 
scrip currency has been discussed over 
the tea-tables in every part of the U. S., 
it is not so difficult to explain how the 
use of money started and how credit and 
banking developed, and how the banker 
deals in credit just as the grocer deals in | 


groceries, 

As a matter of fact, in purchasing a 
dress for $15.00 or a roast for $1.00, isn’t 
it just as understand the 
mechanism of the exchange and economic 
and social consequences of the currency | 
we use as to know the characteristics of 
the garment or the food? 

Can we agree upon some facts that 
every high school pupil under- 
stand? In submitting some suggestions | 
I want to emphasize the need for simple 
explanation of the following: 


important to 


should 


What wealth is in the economic sense. 

Where “income” comes from (for 
those who are fortunate enough to 
have an income). 

What is used to buy articles? 


How the different forms of money 
arise. 

The role of gold in our monetary 
system. | 


The A B C’s of the banking system | 
and the part the Federal Reserve 
System plays’. 

What is done with the deposits made | 
in banks. 

How credit is obtained. 

What investments really are. 

How do function in the 
economic (money put into | 
government building and 
loans, insurance indus- | 
trial securities). 

Reasons for the most important prin- | 
ciple in investing “nothing is safe, | 
but some things are safer than | 
others.” 


ees a” 


Savings 

order 
bonds, 
companies, 


Some of the eminent economists, Dr. 


Monroe who 








o Your Students 
SHRINK FROM SEWING 


Qn lize Ursa 
DOES THEIR SEWING SHRINK 


? 


es 
You avoid both of these calamities by 
advising your students to purchase 
washable fabrics that are Sanforized- 


make 


sew- 


little 
They have a better incentive 
ing when that 
will not shrink out of fit 
tub. 


dresses they 
for 


shrunk for. the 


assured their creations 


in the wash- 
® 


controlled 
shrinkage 


Sanforizing is the patented 


process which eliminates 


from cotton and linen fabrics. It is 


uniform and permanent in results. 


Practically all types of cotton and linen 
fabrics had 
can easily 


Sanforized-shrunk, 
find them in 


can be 
Your students 


attractive new patterns and colors in 


| stores, in their communities, if they ask 
| for “Sanforized-shrunk.” 
» 
Write for “Manual of Sanforized- 
shrunk” especially prepared for class- 


room use, 


SANFORIZED PROCESS OF 
SONTROLLED SHRINKACE 


Cheell, Peabody gb Ca, Ive, Patlentees 


| 4c WORTH STREET* NEW YORK “ITY 





Kyrk and Dr. and others, 





are enriching home economics curricula | 
could probably give valuable help in de- | 
termining content. 

For the teacher who is interested, the | 
simple facts about money may be found | 
in any standard book on _ eiementary 
economics. They are interestingly ex- 
plained in Sir Norman Angell’s, “History 
of Money*.” Would it not be well in 
every class in home economics to teach 


Practical Dress Design 


A Laboratory Manual in Fitting 
and Free-hand Pattern Making 
by Mabel D. Erwin, Professor 
of Clothing and_ Textiles, 
Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas. Price $3.00 


UNIVERSITY LITHO PUBLISHERS 
Norman, klahoma 











or review the simple facts about money, | 
even if they are taught in social civics or | 
in social science which they are probably | 


not. 

Many human interest stories may be 
used throughout the year to keep the sub- 
ject of money before the pupils. Effort 
is made throughout all of the work in | 





BACO BATIK DYES 
Recognized Standard 
POWDER OR LIQUID 
also Beautiful Batik patterns 
Write for catalogues and illustrations 
mailed free. 

BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Ine 
441 W. 37th St. New York, N. Y. 








(See page 64) 
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Teaching Money 
Management 


(Conclusion) 


acme economics to show how present-day 
problems have their roots in the past and 
to interpret historical facts as a basis for 
understanding of the present. 
This is especially true in the study of 
family relationships, home 
and textiles and clothing. 
Have any of you experienced the in- 
terest of the textile class when someone 


broader 


management 


brings in a sample of linsey woolsey? The 
name never fails to amuse the class and 
pupils love to look up stories about it. 
How did people pay for this goods in 
colonial days? Here is a chance to teach 
America’s early struggle for sound cur- 
rency and the part politics played in its 
development. 

The strange forms that money has taken 
on this continent are nowhere better il- 
lustrated than in the playing card money*® 
of the seventeenth century used by some 
of the French Canadians for more than 
fifty years. 

\bout the time that Roger Williams 
was founding Providence, Rhode Island, 
1636, Holland was having a speculative 
orgy in tulips which well-nigh wrecked 
Holland even as the real estate boom a 
few years ago worked havoc in Florida. 
Even more exciting is the story of the 


Mississippi Bubble blown by John Law 
and pricked about 1720 by mad specula- 
tors. There are countless thrilling epi- 
sodes in monetary history that would out- 
rival the most exciting tales of adventure. 
What opportunities we have for making 
economic history interesting by tying it 
up with history of costume, of textiles, of 
family life! 

These historical instances also provide 
illustrative material for assisting in teach- 
ing pupils another very important aspect 
of the subject,—namely, money manage- 
ment. 

One thing we as ome economics teach- 
ers can do is to attempt to personalize 
the various activities of the economic or- 
der. It is not beyond the comprehension 
of the pupils of any town to learn what 
Banker Jones does in the town’s First 
National Bank. How he extends credit, 
how he is affected by the Federal Reserve 
system, how he makes money, and the 
part this plays in the buying and selling 
of goods. After we are taught that hu- 
man beings manipulate money and credit 
and banking, and see how they do it, the 
next question naturally is why they do it? 
In attempting to answer this question, we 
learn to consider the motives of the peo- 
ple who play a role in the economic sys- 
tem and then we are better able to un- 
derstand the importance of profits in our 
economy and the desire for power. It 
will show why production has captivated 





the imagination of the economists as well 
as that of the inventor and politician and 
why interest in consumption has been so 


slight. It will also show why consump- 
tion can no longer be ignored if the capi- 
talistic system is to be saved. 

In this paper I do not want to presume 
to minimize the fine work that is being 
done in teaching wiser consumption 
through a better understanding of values 
and of the importance of planning expen- 
ditures. My contention is that we can 
further contribute to the subject by in- 
cluding a study of the nature of money, 
credit, banking and the part that men and 
play in our money and _ profit 
economy. If it cannot be included in the 
work in home economics, can we not agi- 
tate to have it taught to every high school 
pupil somewhere in the curriculum? 


women 
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For Your Use-Or For THE USE 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Devoted entirely to the teaching of Home 
Economics in all its branches and to School 


Lunchroom Management. 


subjects.” 
a very interesting way. 


Practical Home Economics 


Enciouee sense Vilid. . sic. se Ss 6% 


copies 


One year $2.00 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 
(Eleven plays) 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for 


Practical Home 
Economics is an invaluable help in bring- 
ing out new angles to the ‘same old 
Vital information presented in 


$2.00 a year 


468 Fourth Avenue 


...for which send 


A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 
50 cents per copy 


Two years $3.00 


Sm lpia tse copies. 


$1.50 per copy 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


A play is a great help in dramatizing home 
economics. Many teachers have found our 
latest book helpful in stimulating interest 
and driving home lessons. 


‘More Plays With a Purpose’ contains 11 
plays, suitable for older students, which 
dramatize the principles covered in Home 
Economics class work. $1.50 a copy 
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\ , 1n a can of 






LIMA BEANS: 





e NUTRITION 


Botanically, lima beans belong to the 
legume family, and possess the protein, 
fat and carbohydrate contents charac- 
teristic of this class of vegetable. 


The proteins, while contained in amounts 
greater than those of either the root crop 
or green vegetables, are not biologically 
complete, but serve as a valuable sup- 
plement to other proteins ingested in the 
varied dietary. 


The carbohydrate and fat contents are 
relatively high for a vegetable and, with 
the high protein content, yield a good 
caloric value to the food. Lima beans 
also supply cellulose and hemi-cellulose 
materials to increase bulk and influence 
intestinal function, 


MARCH, 1934 


e GRADES AND SIZES 


Lima beans are harvested and podded 
for canning in much the same way as 
peas—that is, they are put through a 
viner which threshes the beans from the 
pods. The beans are then graded for 
size, by being passed over a screen with 
various sized openings (from 28/64 to 
34/64 of an inch in diameter). The 
grades most commonly available are 
Tiny, Small, and Medium— medium 
being particularly tender and sweet. All 
sizes are packed in the same dilute brine. 


e HAVE YOU YOUR 
BOOKLET ? 


A fund of authoritative information 
about commercially canned foods is con- 
tained in a book called ‘‘The Canned 
Foods Handbook” which we will gladly 
send you free. It is the kind of book you 
will want to keep, refer to frequently, 
use in your classroom or lecture work as 
thousands of home economics teachers 
are doing now. If your work touches 
food subjects, you will find “The Canned 
Foods Handbook”’ invaluable. Send the 
coupon, and a copy will be sent you 
promptly without charge. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY i 





CANNED FOODS HANDBOOK—FREE! Contains authoritative 
answers to 36 queries about commercially canned foods. A valu- 
able reference book. Mail coupon to American Can Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York. 
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Books on Home Economics 


The Manual Arts Press constantly endeavors to furfif$h teachers of the various practical arts 
and crafts and homemaking, with books representing the best experience and thought of successful 


teachers, craftsmen, and educational leaders. 


These include choice importations from England. 


This list will be of interest to teachers of home economics. 


RELATED ART 
[] Art Training Through Home Problems— 
Russell and Wilson 
This .book, just published, shows the teacher 
of home economics how she may effectively 
use the everyday problems of modern home- 
making and dress in teaching the practical es- 
sentials of art. It gives a modern method of 
teaching the “Applied Art Unit.” It is an at- 
tractive volume with many effective illustra- 
» tions, including some in solid, flat colors. $2.85. 
RELATED SCIENCE 
[] Bacteriology of the Home—Johnson 
Presents bacteriological facts governing 
family and personal life. Interestingly written. 
Scientifically reliable. $2.25. 
FOODS 
[] Tables of Food Values—Bradley 
A book of tables for use by students of 
nutrition and dietetics in high schools and 
colleges. Presents in one table all essential 
data for determining food value of any given 
food. $2.00. 


[] Food Study Manual—Kennedy 
Combined text and manual for junior-high- 
school students. The three meals a day a nu- 
cleus for instruction. Paper covers. 56 cents. 


[] Meal Planning and Table Service—Bailey 
Planning and serving of meals in no-servant 
home. Rules very clear. $1. 
[] Candy and Candy-Making—Bookmeyer 
Presents the technical facts necessary for 
successful candy-making. Over 200 standard 
and tested recipes. $2.00. 
CLOTHING 
[] Clothing Units—Miller and Laitem 
For beginning clothing classes in junior or 
senior high schools. Units organized around 
garment construction. Paper covers. 80 cents. 
[] Essentials of Sewing—Cook 
Textbook on sewing processes in garment 
making. Used with any course of study. For 
grammar grades and high schools. $1.40. 
[] Sewing Machines—Cook 
Instructions so complete students can easily 
and quickly operate any make of machine. $1.50, 
[] Sewing—McGlauffin 
Specific directions for teachers of sewing in 
grades three to eight. $1.00. 
[] Historic Costume (Rev. Ed.)—Lester 
A source book for the history of costume 
and dress appreciation. “A delightfully written 
book.” Richly illustrated. $2.50. 
[] Underlay Figures—Bolmar 
Six underlay figures for individual use in 
classes studying costume design. 36 cents. 
THE HOUSE 
. E]: American Housing—A/Jlen 
Study of various kinds of houses that Ameri- 
cans have lived in, and the contributing in- 
fluences. Very informational. A valuable back- 
ground for the study of modern homes. $2.00. 
[] Lesson Sheets for Use with Mechanical 
Devices in the Home—AlJlen 
Set of 28 lesson sheets in pamphlet form to 
be used in connection with the study of house- 
hold devices. 48 cents. 
ACCOUNTING 
[_] Personal Expense Book—Thurston 
Planned especially for the use of students in 
keeping their own accounts, 30 cents. 


STAGECRAFT 
[] Theatre Art—D’Amico 


A very practical treatment of the stage 
problems of designing, use of lights and color, 
construction of settings and properties, scene 
painting, etc. Effective illustrations. $3.25. 

[] Masks—Kniffin 

The technical processes involved in making 

masks. for pageants, plays, etc. $3.00. 
HOME ARTS AND CRAFTS 


[] Simple Stitch Patterns for Embroidery— 


Brandon-Jones 
Designs and working directions where colored 
yarns are used on clothing and home furnish- 
ings. One plate in colors. $1.50 


C1] Stitch’Patterns and Design for Embroid- 


ery—Brandon-Jones 

Companion volume to Simple Stitch Patterns 
for Embroidery. Emphasizes design. One plate 
of adapted floral forms in full color. 1.50. 

[] Practical Canvas Embroidery—Pesel 

Consists principally of scale drawings of 17th- 
century patterns, adaptable to covers for seats, 
chairs, stools, purses, bags, etc. $1.60. 


[] Cross Stitch—Pese] 
Diagrams, scale drawings, and photographs 
of fine English designs—17th century and later, 
with brief explanatory text. $1. 60. 
[] Double-Running or Back Stitch—Pesel 
Companion volume to Cross Stitch. $1.60 
[] The Country Woman’s Rug Book— 
MacBeth 


Illustrates and describes good designs for mak- 
ing several types of rugs. Paper covers. $1.50, 


[] Making Soft Toys—Ed/mann 
Full-size patterns and working directions for 
making attractive animal toys out of velvet, fur 
cloth, etc., and stuffed with cotton or wool. 
Paper covers, $1.60. 


[] Felt Toys—Mochrie and Roseaman 


Patterns and directions for making a group 
of charming animal toys out of felt. $1.25. 


[] Cut Woolly Toys—Mochrie and Roseaman 


Patterns and directions for making a new 
type of very realistic animal toys. | $1.25. 


[] The Weaver’s Craft—Simpson and Weir 


A comprehensive and thoroughly educational 
treatment of the various types of hand-loom 
weaving, illustrated with drawings, designs, and 
photographs of many examples. .00. 


[] Simple Weaving—Mochrie 


An attractively illustrated book on small table 
looms and their use. Simple pattern weaving 
described and illustrated. $1.25. 
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